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BALTIMORE, THURSDAY, jUKEJO^g^ 

Alessage for Hanoi 

V /The talks on Vietnam are still 

Y slanging match. At the ninth 
meeting yesterday the North Viet¬ 
namese accused the United States 
of a lack of “good faith,” the 
United States taxed the North Viet¬ 
namese with “gross distortion” of 
American intentions. The angry 
recriminations in Paris continue 
as remorselessly as the war around 
Saigon. And U Thant, Secretary 
General of the United Nations, 
fears the discussions will be dead¬ 
locked “for a long time” yet, be¬ 
cause what with intensified bomb¬ 
ing in the limited area defined by 
President Johnson at the end of 
March and “barbarous raids” on 
South Vietnamese cities by the Viet 
Cong and their ally, a “mutual 
escalation” goes on. 

Hanoi would do well at this point 
to take to heart Senator Edward 
W. Brooke’s latest speech. The 
Senator, who changed his position 
last fall and came out for a cessa¬ 
tion of bombing, warned North 
Vietnam against supposing “the 
United States has no choice but to 
continue the talks, however fruit¬ 
less they may prove.” Should nego¬ 
tiations fail, he said, there could 
be not only “calls for the bombing 
limitations to end but overwhelm¬ 
ing demands for an all-out assault 
to close Haiphong.” 

If Hanoi won’t listen, Moscow 
should. One way or another, the 
message ought to be carried to 
North Vietnam and its envoys. 
Some show of good faith on their 
side of the table would help 
patience and faith endure. 
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The Biggest Domino-I 


Thailand Cautiously Sure 
It Can Defeat Insurgency 


By PETER J. KUMPA 

{Sun Staff Correspondent ] 

Bangkok, Thailand, June 19 
[Delayed ]—Sooner or later, this 
year or next, the war in Viet¬ 
nam will be settled. What will 
come next for Southeast Asia? 

The Vietnam solution will de¬ 
cide the future for divided Laos. 
Cambodia's chances of main¬ 
taining its carefully hedged neu¬ 
trality look fair to good. Thai¬ 
land, geographically and politi¬ 
cally, is the biggest domino and 
the biggest question mark. 

Will Thailand become the 
next Vietnam? Can the insur¬ 
gency here grow to threaten 
Thai independence? Will the 
Thais require the sort of mas 
sive American assistance that is 
now flowing into Vietnam? 

Answers Uncertain 
No certain answers can be 
given until the shape of the 
Vietnam settlement, if one is 
reached, can be seen. Any quick 
or sweeping Communist take¬ 
over of both South Vietnam and 
Laos would drastically alter 
Thailand’s outlook. It might be 
enough to cause Bangkok to 
seek an accommodation with 
Hanoi and even Peking. 

Assuming that some sort ofj 



Operations Command (C.S.O.C., 
popularly called “See-sok") in 
Bangkok. In the sensitive prov¬ 
inces, its affairs are run by 
jCPM teams (for Civilian, Police. 
Military) under the direction of 
the local governor. Directing 
C.S.O.C.’s Operation and Coordi¬ 
nation Center is one of the coun¬ 
try’s most able military men, 
Lt. Gen. Saiyud Kerdphol. The 
entire effort is under the com¬ 
mand of the country’s strong¬ 
man, Gen. Praphas Charusa- 
,thien. The general wears three 
additional hats, Deputy Prime 
Minister, Minister of Interior 
and Commander of the Royal 
Thai Army. 

Radio Is Matched 
The strategy of the attack on 
the insurgents is simple. Under 
the 0910 plan, it is to cut the 
insurgent off from the village 
from which he gets his support, 
his food and other supplies. 
Twenty five target areas, most 
of them in the Northeast, have 
been designated. In these. Joint 
Securitv Teams have been es- 


Nowhere, again except for the 
South, have they been able to 
build up an infrastructure to 
support a real guerrilla war in 
the Maoist sense. The best esti¬ 
mates are that the 2,500 armed 
terrorists get help from about 
20,000 scattered persons, mostly 
their friends and relatives. 

By Vietnamese standards, the 
terrorists are poorely armed. 

Their equipment is mixed, 
largely a collection of American 
rifles and carbines from Laos 
Only an occasional M-16 or 
Chinese Communist AK-47 has 
been picked up. 

Supplies of food are becoming 
so scarce that recruitment of 
additional gun-bearers for the! 
bush has stopped. Now only the! 
very few who are already want¬ 
ed by the police are being ac¬ 
cepted. 

Defections have been heavy, 
up to two thirds of bands in 
some areas. In others it has 
ranged to half. Those returning 
to normal life include dozens of 
cadres trained in North Viet- 

Inam. Few of these are the real tablish e d or are being estab- 
leaders. But then few oMthe |j sbed 312 villages with addi- 
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belief that “it can’t happen 
here” still pervades much of 
Thailand's sluggish old bureauc¬ 
racy. A business-as-usual atti¬ 
tude is the surest way to pro¬ 
long the insurgency and possi¬ 
bly to lose in the end. 

The insurgency might best be 
compared to a persistent low- 
grade infection, one that has to 
be treated carefully lest it grow 


real leaders are country prooK 
This state of insurgency is not 
up to the standards of the Viet 
Cong in 1960. It is not so well 


compromise can be reached over 
Vietnam and judging from the 
state of insurgency now in Thai¬ 
land, the future is reasonably 
bright. 

Thailand need not become an¬ 
other Vietnam. It has the 
means, the men, the might, the 
money and the method to over 


be treated careiuny icst... s— o‘ r V North Vietnam. There could community development and 
into painful fever. The condition be more mon ey poured into water projeets pi g 8 
is far from critical, further what is now essentially a cut- f r °f ™ 
from being potentially fatal. rate operation. fare - The Communist radm ’ 10 1 


tional strike forces nearby. The ( 
size -of the insurgents' power, 
cap be gathered by the fact that 
there are some 14,000 villages in 


Long m law. u is nut sv vvui t 

n motTvaS en no h t ed so n ° weTl The military aspect of the 

armed and not so heavily c0 V n }® r ‘;"su r gency^ ?ro^em 


pushed. 

All of these. factors might 
change. There could be a mas¬ 
sive flow of cadres from Laos 


not all. It is being backed by am 
extensive program of economic| 
aid to villages, road-building.I 


According to a consensus of 
estimates, civilian and military, 
Thai and American, the number 
of gun-toting insurgents is ap¬ 
proximately 2.500. They are 
spread in virtually every part of 
the country but 60 per cent, of 
the C.T.’s, (Communist Terror¬ 
ists) as they are ' called here, 
are concentrated in the poorer, 


Malay Insurgents Active 
With the exception of the deep 


. di e luucuk' c,- — - * 

come its Communist insurgen- predominately Lao-speaking 
cy. provinces ol Ihe Northeast. This 

And in the opinion of.most|is for a country 20 times the 
concerned Thais, it can do this size of Maryland with a total 
without American help. Some population of some 3^,000,000. 
Thais even believe that United 
States assistance may be a 
hindrance rather than a help. 

No Easy Task 

This is not to suggest that the 
Thais face an easy task. They 
have a long fight ahead and ar 
expensive one in both blood and 
money. It is an overly optimis¬ 
tic view of the situation in 
many Bangkok ministries that 
still hampers the country’s 
counter-insurgency program. A 


But Thailand is not the frag¬ 
mented, quarreling and bitter 
society of South Vietnam under 
Ngo Dinh Diem. It has a unify¬ 
ing factor in the monarchy, a 
strong if not always brilliant 
central government, a feeling of 
nationalism in the people, a uni¬ 
fying religion in Buddhism with¬ 
out any sizable irritating minor¬ 
ity such as the Catholics form in 
Vietnam. 

Favorable Ratio | 

Thrown against the insurgents 
is an impressive force of some 
20,000 men, a ratio of 10 to 1, 
the sort of favorable balance 


wun me eue num am. ~— - 

southern provinces along the; ZZ 


Malaysian border, where Com 
munists directed by the old May 
iay insurgents run the show, 
nowhere have the insurgents in 


sary to defeat a guerrilla move¬ 
ment. Of this total, some 4,000 
are police. 8,000 military and 
another 8,000 a variety of volun- 


Thailand been able to establish teer, paramilitary units such as 
inaiiana ueeii du , the Village D e [ en se Corps or 

a true base aiea people’s Action Teams. 

This over-all effort is directed 

by a Communist Suppression 


cated in Yunnan province in] 
China, 'is now more than: 
matched in quality, hours and 
signal strength by the Thais. 

Despite some mistakes, some 
bumbling, some bureaucratic 
dela.s, the counter-insurgency 
program must be considered 
reasonably successful. 

Bv virtually any important 
criteria, such as the number of 
Communist assassinations, 
i armed propaganda meetings 
and attacks, the tide has started 
going in favor of the Govern¬ 
ment. In 1966, for example, 
there were 131 cases of assassi¬ 
nations of Government officials 
or village leaders. In 1967, the 
total was 117. As a comparison, 
the Viet Cong are officially 
credit with assassinating be¬ 
tween 25,000 and 30.000 Govern¬ 
ment officers or village head¬ 
men 
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Reform Stressed 
As important as the military 
or aid aspects of the counter-in¬ 
surgency program have been 
the efforts to reform the provin¬ 
cial Thai bureaucracy. Unques¬ 
tionably, one main reason why 
the C.T.’s have been able to do 
as well as they have has been 
the ineffectiveness of local gov¬ 
ernment in remote, and particu¬ 
larly in minority, areas. 


the Malay Muslims in the 
South. Above all he scorns the 
mountain tribes of the North. 
The poor anywhere get less re¬ 
spect than the less poor. 

Economically, these areas, 
the places where the Commu¬ 
nists have chosen to attack the 
Government, are far worse off 
than the central valley. Im¬ 
provement is coming but it is 
country’s 


In some cases, there was no slow. Though the 

economy is gaining rapidly, the 


government to speak of. Some 
villages have not been visited 
by any representative of the 
government in years. District 
officers either ignored villagers 
or, worse, lived off them. The 
police have had a reputation for 
corruption. Equally irritating to 
villagers was the haughty, 
high-handed and frequently dis¬ 
dainful attitude of the official 
The reasoning, with some sub¬ 
stance in the Buddhist faith, 
was that those on the lowest 
rungs of society fully deserved 
their menial status. 


distribution of the gains is still 
unbalanced. The gap between 
Bangkok and the outlying areas 
is not being closed. 

The Thais have to persist in 
all their programs. They have 
to continue to put money into 
expensive development such as 
road-building. Above all, they 
must continue with their gov¬ 
ernmental reforms, including 
the approval of a constitution 
and election of a government 
that should bring a more equita 
ble emphasis on regional eco¬ 


nomic growth. 

This is changing but it is Given the worst future, Thai- 
changing slowly. In the North- land is years away from a Viet- 
east in particular, governors nam situation. 


and district officers have been 
replaced wholesale. The new 
men are generally younger, 
more aggressive and more dedi¬ 
cated. Many of the old ills still 
persist. But with more training 
for officials and with the reali¬ 
zation that faster promotions 
can come, a better grade of 
officer now directs Government 
programs. 

Attitudes Changing Slowly 

Attitudes are changing more 
slowly than men. The Thai offi¬ 
cial, by and large, still looks 
down on such minorities as the 
Thai-Lao of the Northeast and 


Given the best future, Thai¬ 
land is years away from com¬ 
pletely solving its insurgency 
problem. 


















Tea Table Straws j 

The tea breaks that the Ameri¬ 
can and North Vietnamese repre¬ 
sentatives take at their meetings 
in Paris, recesses during which 
there is informal conversation, are 
reported to be growing longer. So 
far nobody will say whether these 
chats ever concern anything more 
momentous than “gossip” and such 
topics as the comparative merits 
of different tobaccos. Nevertheless, 
the hope is being cautiously encour¬ 
aged that these leisure-moment 
talks may gradually develop into 
private negotiations. 

Secretary of Defense Clifford 
seems to have had that in mind 
when he said at a recent press con¬ 
ference that “bits and straws in¬ 
dicate there is some movement 
now, no matter how slight.” Per¬ 
haps, he added, in a superbly dis¬ 
creet statement, “subjects are 
being touched that might be 
peripheral to ultimately starting 
some additional kind of contact 
other than the public propaganda.” 
And now Secretary of State Rusk 
plays a few circumspect variations 
on the same faint theme. Maybe, 
he told his press conference, there 
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is some “slight evidence” of prog¬ 
ress-then hurried on to add the 
wholly unnecessary qualification 
“We have not yet, I think, taken 
giant strides.” 

There the matter remains for the 
moment—very light breezes are ap¬ 
parently stirring a few frail straws 
around the tea tables. Who is to 
say that the straws will ever be¬ 
come strong enough to carry the 
weight of real discussion and hard 
bargaining? Who can be sure the 
tea won’t turn cold? Still, in view of 
the massive immobility of the 
formal conferences so far, even a 
hint that the tittle tattle could at 
last lead on to earnest, quiet dis¬ 
cussions is welcome. It wouldn’t be 
the first time diplomacy has fol¬ 
lowed an unlikely and circuitous 
route toward its goal. 









VIET REFUGEES 
FOUND NEGLECTED 

Saigon Policy Called Wpur 
To Civil Desertions 


By RALPH H. KENNAN 

[Washington Bureau of The Sun] 

Washington, June 22—Contin¬ 
uing neglect of South Vietnam’s 
sharply increasing numbers of 
refugees and civilian wounded 
is playing into the hands of the 
Viet Cong, a Senate subcommit¬ 
tee declared today. 

The Judiciary subcommittee 
on refugees, chaired by Senator 
Kennedy (D., Mass.), called for 
a maximum American effort to 
see that these people are cared 
I for before they side with the 
I Viet Cong. 

“Viet Cong Reap Profits” 

Many refugees already have 
Viet Cong, the 


- Noting that the Saigon Gov- 

1 ernment must take care of the 
sick, wounded and homeless— 
for the United States to do so 
would defeat the purpose of the 
American effort in Vietnam, 
the report said—the subcommit¬ 
tee called for United States ef¬ 
forts to influence Saigon to as¬ 
sume the task and American 
expertise and materials to make 
it possible. 

Tabulations Rejected 
Rejecting Saigon Government 
tabulations as wildly inaccurate, 
the subcommittee concluded 
there might be between 
3,000,000 and 4,000,000 refugees 
on the basis of its own and 
other studies, and said “nothing 
resembling even remotely accu¬ 
rate information on the num¬ 
bers of refugees have been 
made available.” 

The report estimated there 
were between 150,000 and 
200,000 civilian war casualties a 
year before the start of the Tet 
offensive January 30, in which 
official estimates placed the 

number killed at more than 


gone to the -- - —, . i00nA . 

report said, adding that Sai- 1 8.000 and the wounded at 32,000 
gon Government corruption and But the subcommittee also not 
apathy have been allowed to ed other estimates set the killed 
pose a serious threat to winning! at 15,000 and the wounded at 
South Vietnam’s population to 40,000. 
the side the United States de- Attacks Increased 

fends. Viet Cong attacks on popula- 

“When the South Vietnamese tion centers since then have 
Government fails to respond ad- increased sharply both the num- 
quately, it both reduces its ap- bers of homeless and civilian 
peal to the people and leaves wounded, while South Vietnam’s 
the way open for the Viet Cong meagre medical facilities have 
to reap the profits of official been damaged, 
apathy,” the subcommittee de- South Vietnam has a popula 
dared in a far-ranging report. tion estimated at about 
“For many Vietnamese peo- 15 , 000 ,000, yet even that figure 
pie, to whom the talks in Paris no t universally accepted as 
are far away, these are now accurate, 
times for choice: They may feel The United States has contrib- 
apathy toward both sides in the ute( j a b 0 ut $100,000,000 for refu- 


war, but many find themselves 
in positions where they must 
choose one or the other.” 

American Emphasis 
Noting the kind of response 
the Saigon Government makes 
to the plight of refugees and 
civilian sick and wounded will 
tip the balance in this choosing, 
the report complains that the 
American military effort in 
Vietnam has assumed the first 
priority while care of the people 
has been neglected, both by Sai 
gon and by Washington. 


gee relief over the three years 
ending last December, but 
“there is general knowledge 
among United States officials 
both in Vietnam and Washing 
ton that the program has been 
crippled by rampant corruption 
and thievery,” the Kennedy 
subcommittee declared. 

“75 P.C. Siphoned Off” 
Under terms of the Saigon 
Government’s refugee program 
those in camps are supposed to 
be cared for, and each refugee 
resettled in a new home is to be 
j>aid $43 as he leaves the refu¬ 
gee rolls. 


■«, # ‘It was estimated by a top 
United States adviser to -the 
Refugee program that 75 per 
3Dent of this amount was being 
jiphoned off before it reached 
the people,” the report said. 
Subcommittee investigators 
found last January that of 13,000 
-refugees at Pleiku listed on Sai¬ 
gon Government books as hav¬ 
ing been resettled, 10,000 had 
liever received a cent of their 
/resettlement allowance. 

V It cited another example in 
XJuang Ngai province last year 
When 147,000 refugees were cut 
:©ff from food and funds for ten 
xonsecutive months because “of 
•a scandal over corruption of 
Government of Vietnam offi¬ 
cials.” 

Strong Resentment 

The subcommittee found: 
strong resentment toward the 
United States among refugees, s ; 
who claimed they were either^ 
'dumped into camps by the 
Americans or fled their homes 
ior fear of American airpower 
and artillery. A few blamed the 
Viet Cong. 

* Just before Tet, investigators 
-found the Viet Cong “had made 

sharp inroads in the refugee 
xamps” and at one American 
marines were required to escort 
^visitors. 

* While subcommittee investiga¬ 
tors were assured repeatedly 
-that food was no problem at the 
-camps, they found hunger “and 
/even cases of near starvation” 
;and said some refugees fled the 
/camps in search of food. 

Medical Boost Urged 
;T“As for civilian medical care. 
!the subcommittee noted there 
/are only some 800 South Viet¬ 
namese physicians, 500 of them 
jn the Army and 150 who treat 
^private patients only. That 
'leaves some 150 to treat the 
bulk of the population of about 
15.000,000. 

*; That is why the group recom¬ 
mended the United States in¬ 
crease substantially the Amer¬ 
ican military and other medical 
teams working in South Viet¬ 
nam’s meagre hospitals, where 
drinking water, electricity and 
basic sanitation are frequently 
absent. 


Drugs and medical supplies 
are scarce, often siphoned into 
the black market, the subcom¬ 
mittee found, and recommended 
that the United States assume 
total control of such items, from 
delivery until used on a patient. 

* Manpower Proposal 
The subcommittee also rec¬ 
ommended that a manpower 
commission be set up under 
South Vietnam’s President 
Nguyen Van Thieu’ to adjust 
’wages of medical workers to 
m°ke these jobs more desirable. 

Such a program would be. part 
of a complete manpower re¬ 
vamping suggested by the com¬ 
mittee to put new emphasis on 
- health, social welfare and public 
service careers. 

“In effect, this would require 
the bar girls and prostitutes, the 
/gamblers and nightclub owners, 
the profiteers and corrupters to 
be treated as disruptive to the 
war effort,” the report said. 





























The Biggest Domino-II 


Thais Shocked By Raids 
In Province Near Capital 


By PETER J. KUMPA 

[Sun Staff Correspondent ] 


Prachuab, Thailand, June 20 
iDelayed ]—A series of swift 
and savage ambushes success¬ 
fully carried out in Prachuab 
province last fall shook Bang¬ 
kok more than any other at¬ 
tacks by Communist terrorists 
in Thailand. 

Other areas have had and still 
have larger bands, better 
armed insurgents and higher 
casualties. Fighting has been 
continuing far longer in Thai¬ 
land’s Northeast than in its 
sleepy provinces along the Kra 
Isthmus. 

But the attacks in Prachuab, 
all ofMhem in Kuiburi district, 
had a special shock value. 

Holiday Setting 

Prachuab is close to Bangkok, I 
some 175 miles over well-built! 
and easily traveled road from 
the capital. Part of the way is a 
modern four-lane divided high-j 
way. 

For some 200 miles, the prov¬ 
ince faces the Gulf of Siam. Its 

coastline is a senes of white, 

sandy beaches, broken here and 
there by outcroppings of sharp 
mountains that run down the 
peninsula. The beaches, framed 
by tall palms, make an ideal 
setting for holidays. The royal 
family has a summer place at 
Hua Hin, the largest and most 
developed resort town in the 
province. 

Every member of the Thai 
middle or upper class has either 
a beach place in Prachuab or 
has spent some time in it. The 
area is suitable not only for 
swimming but for water skiing, 
sailing, fishing or just beach¬ 
combing for shells. For a 
change, it is only a few kilome¬ 
ters west to the mountains 
where rushing streams and falls 
can be found with shaded, cool 
pools to splash in. 

Unlike other insurgency areas 
with their minority problems, 
the Northeast full of Lao, the 
North with mountain tribesmen 


and the deep South of Thailand 
with Malay Muslims, Prachuab 
s a thinly settled province of 
Thais. 

Even now, the average Thai 
and even the thoughtful one can 
not conceive of an ethnically 
Thai Communist. A Thai by 
their bone-bred knowledge is for 
king, country and Buddhism, 
and not for any foreign ideolo- 


So because Prachuab was 
rather well-known, populated 
with supposedly good Thais, the 
ambushes that took place in 
Kuiburi beginning last August, 
then reoccurring in September, 
December and April, hit home. 
They made stiff officials rethink 
the problem. “It really can’t 
happen here,” changed to 
“Maybe it can happen here.” 

The tendency toward self-de¬ 
lusion over the insurgency re¬ 
mains strong. Some Thai and 
watchful American officials in 
Bangkok are convinced that the 
band of Prachuab’s Communists 
operate from and are supplied 
from nearby Burma. Local offi¬ 
cials see no evidence for this 
and have reported otherwise 
Bangkok persists in its baseless 
theory. 

Transportation Limited 

A better question for the capi¬ 
tal to ask might be why ten 
border policemen all had to be 
hanging on one jeep that was 
ambushed on August 1 last 
year. All ten were killed. Alto¬ 
gether in the four spectacular 
ambushes, 25 men have been 
killed and 10 wounded. The ter¬ 
rorists escaped cleanly. 

All the incidents have been 
similar, a crowded jeep roaring 
over a bad and bouncy dirt 
road, a slowdown for a deep rut 
or a curve, then a stream of 
small weapons fire from well- 
concealed positions in the heavy 
underbrush. 

Jeeps are always crowded be¬ 
cause transport at the opera¬ 
tional police levels is scarce. 
There are not enough vehicles 
to go around either in Prachuab 
or elsewhere because such 
prizes are distributed according* 
to rank rather than according to 
need in Thailand. In order to 
keep required vehicles down to 
the operational level in a Thai 
province for a policeman, a rice 
or health officer, it may be' 
necessary to pass out fifteen 
cars to higher-ranking officials 
Who may or may not need 
them. \ 

Even today in the most sensi¬ 
tive insurgent areas of the coun¬ 
try, young aggressive officials 
find they have to go by bicycle, 
motorcycle or walk, while more 
senior and more sedentary offi¬ 
cials keep a jeep parked by the 
door. 


Nor is there any evidence as 
believed by some in Bangkok 
that Prachuab’s Communists 
are wanderers from some other 
part of the country. They are 
local people. One of the leaders 
was a Kuiburi schoolteacher. 
Another still has his home 
across from the local police sta¬ 
tion. Positive identification of 
ten of the estimated insurgents 
has been made. Local officials 
are 90 per cent certain who the 
rest are. 

The local origin of the insur¬ 
gents in a province like Pra- 
•chuab makes highly dubious an¬ 


other favorite theory held in 
Bangkok. Under this view, the 
insurgent trouble is all caused 
by outsiders. One important 
American official likes to use 
the comparison that the Com¬ 
munist problem is like a foreign 
plant transferred to Thai soil. 

Drastic Shakeup 


In Prachuab, the facts indi¬ 
cate that the insurgency is a 
local plant, a weak one, ferti¬ 
lized and nurtured equally by 
outside Communists and by lo¬ 
cal maladministration. 

There used to be haughty and 
overbearing local government 
here, if local citizens can be 
believed. The old governor was 
more interested in hunting tiger 
than he was in the welfare of 
his 200,000 provincials. A former 
police chief was best known for 
his extensive and questionable 
business dealings. 

The best evidence that the old 
administration was at a mini¬ 
mum ineffective was the drastic 
shake-up ordered by Bangkok 
last fall. Along with younger 
district officers, a new breed of 


governor, young, aggressive, 
welfare and people-oriented, 
was installed. He is Mr. Prayat 
Smanmit, 42, a product of Tha- 
massat University with addi¬ 
tional training in community de¬ 
velopment at the University of 
the Philippines in Manila and at 
the University of Pittsburgh. 

No Place To Go 

Mr. Prayat acknowledges that 
the grievances of the people 
were their poverty, their poor 
government and their corrupt 
officials. District officers, he 
says, were very timid and sim¬ 
ply did not go out to see the 
people. Some of the police were 
corrupt. There was no place 
where legitimate problems 
could be solved, no place where 
grievances could be vented. 

“There was no other place to 
go,” explains the governor. “So 
the people accepted the authori¬ 
ty of the Communist terror¬ 
ists.” The Communists prom¬ 
ised to solve their problems. 
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Roads Vital 

Governor Prayat is trying his 
best to solve the problems. He 
is enforcing a new morality. His 
officials are accessible. They 
are young and move out to the 
remotest village. They run an 
active propaganda or public in¬ 
formation program to let the 
villager know what his govern¬ 
ment is doing for him. And it is 
surprisingly active. 

In Kuiburi district alone, two 


roads and twenty wells are in 
some state of construction.! 
Work is progressing on one 
large water reservoir and some! 
smaller ones. Smaller health! 
and educational projects are un¬ 
derway in the beginning of a 
community development pro¬ 
gram. 

As the province has been des¬ 
ignated an accelerated rural de¬ 
velopment province, it should 
get a better-than-normal supply 
of funds. Skilled personnel are a 
problem. The province required 
50 school teachers last fall but 
only 20 applied for the work. 
Many of those were marginally 
qualified. 

Thai graduates still prefer the 
capital city where pay is high¬ 
er, advancement quicker and 
social life flourishes. Prachuab 
is relatively close to Bangkok 
but its people are rural. Four 
out of five elementary school 
;children polled have never been 
Jo Bangkok. 

The roads are particularly 
important for Prachuab, for 
aside from its fishing, it de¬ 
pends on a cash farm crop 
economy. Its people sell and 
raise a variety of products from 
sugar, pineapples, kapok, cot¬ 
ton, chili peppers, kanef and 
coconuts. The farmers are al¬ 
most all small operators. Many 
of their “farms” are well off 
from the villages in cleared jun¬ 
gle patches. Access to the main 
road and the Bangkok market is 
vital. 
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Sound Theory 

For security, some 120 villag¬ 
ers have been trained in a Vol¬ 
unteer Defense Corps. In small¬ 
er groups, these men are sta¬ 
tioned in the exposed and sensi¬ 
tive villages, to help the regular 
police force of 60 men. The 
theory is sound. It’s to keep the 
terrorist or guerrilla away from 
the village, away from food, 
money and possible recruits. As 
the total number of Communists 
is no more than 50 with no more 
than an additional 100 as follow¬ 
ers or sympathizers, the prob¬ 
lem is relatively small for a 
province of 200,000 people. 

Most of the terrorists have 
operated in bands of from six to 
eight men. Should they group 
together for a strike, they could 
overwhelm any given village. 
To guard against this, a regular 
army company has been as¬ 
signed to Kuiburi. 

Last year, two villages total- 


moved some 500 people were 
moved out of a remote valley 
area, removing a main source 
of the terrorists’ food supply. 

This move, combined with se 
curity measures plus the evi 
dent progress starting in the 
province, have already cut the 
number of terrorists down by 
some two thirds. Most have 
drifted slowly back to the gov¬ 
ernment side. 

Bands Of Drifter? 

Of the six bands remaining, 
eight or nine to a man, few 
could be called indoctrinated 
Communists. They are drifters, 
men in their 20’s who picked up 
work for a mineral survey or a 
malaria spraying team, dabbled 
in farming unsuccessfully and 
drifted into the jungle or were 
recruited easily when they had 
run-ins with officials. In earlier 
times, they well could have be¬ 
come simple bendits. 


The C.T.’s (standing for Com¬ 
munist Terrorists), as they are 
called all over the country, live 
in the upper reaches of the 
inaccessible Kui River Valley. 
If the jungle were cleared and a 
road built to it, the 15-kilome¬ 
ter-long valley would be good 
farming country. It is a treach¬ 
erous spot for there is a troop 
of wild elephant in it, in num¬ 
bers somewhere from 50 to 100. 
There are also tigers, leopard, 
deer and wild boar. Cobras are 
also in good supply, deadly in 
the mating season. 

Invite Them Back 

Defectors tell of a hard life, 
Sleeping in tree hammocks cov¬ 
ered by leaves or blankets to 
keep off rain and insects. Small 
patches of cleared land are 
farmed. The few hard-core try 
to keep the rest together with 
constant lessons in Communist 
ideology. 

Governor Prayat takes a soft 
line and invites them back. “We 
want to sit down and talk to¬ 
gether man to man. We want to 
show them things are not like 
they used to be. We want to 
show them they are not nation¬ 
alists trying to save the nation. 
We hope they will realize that 
they are traitors to the nation.” 

Over-all, the governor is sure 
the people are more secure than 
before, have more confidence in 
the Government and can see the 
beginning of development. “We 
have come quite a bit. We have 
a long way to go. We will have 
to see.” 























'Pile Biggest Domino-Ill 

Malay Reds Plague Thai South 


By PETER t Kl T MPA 

I Sun staff Correspondent] 

Bangkok. Thailand, June 21 
l Delayed i — Thailand’s single 
most serious problem of Com¬ 
munist insurgency lies in the 
country's deep south along the 
Malaysian frontier. 

In the five provinces there, 
the Communists exert more 
real control than the Govern¬ 
ment. They have a well organ¬ 
ized and deeply entrenched in¬ 
frastructure. They have an esti¬ 
mated 1.000 armed guerrillas 
backed hy 2,500 drilled Commu¬ 
nist youth. More are in training 
now. 

: This dangerous insurgent situ¬ 
ation is being'downplayed by 
the Bangkok Government be¬ 
cause it is a Malay—not a Thai 
Communist operation. For the 
most part, it has been a quiet 
sector with evidence of a live- 
and-let-live accommodation 
reached between the insurgents 
and local officials. The insur¬ 
gents, led by Chinese leftovers 
from the Malaya Emergency,’ 
are more interested in going 
south. If they tried to move! 
north. Thai officials say private¬ 
ly they could cut them off at the 
narrow waist of the Kra Isth¬ 
mus. 

Villages Bombed 

Though these insurgents are 
now connected with a local Ma¬ 
lay Muslim separatist move- 


The Thai army made a host 
of lifetime enemies along with 
hundreds of refugee women and 
children, most of them Meo, 
some Yao. These are the same 
Meo who fight for the Lao Gov¬ 
ernment and against the Com¬ 
munists just across the border. 
A hardy, independent people 
who live on the high ridges of 
the hills that cover a broad 
area running across boundaries 
from Burma. China, Laos and 
Thailand, the Meo are left alone 
or given their head in Laos. The 
Thais despise them, regard 
them as savages and certainly 
not as Thai citizens. 

Internal Propaganda 
Bangkok has now seen its 
mistake and is trying to recoup. 

But with anywhere from 
150,000 to 250,000 roaming in 


I From substantial internal and! 
jexternal evidence. Thai Com- 
imunists are run on broad policy 
|from Peking itself. The direc¬ 
tion comes from S.O.F.A.. or 
Staff Office, Ministry of Foreign 
... Affairs Peking. This is a spe- 

While the 40.000 Vietnamese ^ a , of{jce jn Communist Chi- 1 
Northeast Thailand, foreign office designed to; 

..handle insurgenl and under¬ 
ground affairs. H is divided into 
sections for Southeast Asia, Al- 


refugees in 

undoubtedly have some 
nist sympathizers and active 
agents among them, and even 
more admirers of President tin 

Chi Minh of North Vietnam, the 
majority are certainly law abid¬ 
ing and loyal to their host coun¬ 
try 


rica and Latin America. The 
Thai desk is only a subdivision 
of the Southeast Asian section, 
but its directives are completely 


it is the Thai cadre who load- authoritative for the local Com- 
ii • vT~ ir . ;p , ' munists. 

| native to the are a in which they control. 


operate. Many have been 
trained in the Hoa Binh school 
of insurgency in North Vietnam. 
But from the hundreds of de¬ 
fectors who have given up the 
life of the hills, it is clear who 
the field commanders are. 

The top leadership of the Thai 
Communist party, however, is 
not strictly Thai. The leaders 


those inaccessible hills, it may are almost exclusively Sino- 
take months or years to undo Thais, either pure Chinese who 


the horrible mistake of a few 
short weeks. An irony of the 
affair is that some excellent 
intelligence estimates place the 
number of Communist insur¬ 
gents in those hills as no more 
than 150. Statements by Thai 
leaders of battalions of Commu¬ 
nists crossing into their territo¬ 
ry appear to be little more than 
internal propaganda by those 
who would profit from an emer¬ 
gency situation. 

The insurgency in the hills 
has obviously been well planned 
with the intent of establishing a 
secure base area. Some of the 
captured normally city-dwelling 
cadres have been trained for as 


have assimilated into Thai so¬ 
ciety or mixtures of Thai and 
Chinese blood. The original 
Communist party in Thailand 
was the Chinese Communist 
party of Thailand, concentrated 
in Bangkok and including some 
refugees from Chiang Kai- 1 land, it must, be remembered 
shek’s 1927 suppression of Com- that the power game had heen 
munists in Shanghai. A feuding,;going for some time. For years 


nists moved rapidly when For¬ 
eign Minister Chen Yi predicted 
in 1965 that an armed insurrec¬ 
tion would break out against the 
Thai Government. It was the 
safest, sort of bet. The most! 
plausible reason for the Chinese j 
Communist move was their pro-: 
found irritation at.the Thais tor| 
agreeing to let the United States 
use air bases on Thai soil. The I 
cultural revolution, believed hy! 
some as the moving force be¬ 
hind the Thai insurgency, had 
not yet begun. 

Lack Infrastructure 
But, before' the Americans ran 
be blamed for setting off the 
Communists to subvert Thai- 


ment, Bangkok is still playing long as five years in the lan- 
this cool in contrast with its guage and customs of the hill 
savage response to a Commu- people, 
nist-directed insurgency among The Thai Government's neg- 
Meo and Yao hill tribesmen in lect of minorities goes back a 
two provinces adjoining Laos in long way. The Communists 
the far north. have tried to take advantage of 

When Communist-trained this soft spot in Thailand’s pro¬ 
tribesmen attacked border po- tection. They have not had too 


lice outposts in isolated hilltop 
villages, the response from 
Bangkok was to order the vil¬ 
lages bombed. Since last De¬ 
cember, tens of villages sus¬ 
pected of hiding Communists or 
their sympathizers were na- 
palmed and bombed by the 
Third Thai Army Command 
that has taken over the coun¬ 


much luck with the ordinary 
Thai. Insurgency efforts in the 
central valley have produced 
little. 

Foreigners Blamed 

Though local Thai officials 
swear that Vietnamese or other 
minorities play an important 
cadre role in the Northeast, 
they do not back this up with 


ter-insurgency role. The Army a ny substantive evidence. It ap- 
claimed some 299 insurgents pe ars to be part of the Thai 
killed while taking some 150 faith that a good Thai can not 
casualties of their own,. The be a good Communist while 
harsh action was against Amer-: most anything can be attributed 


ican advice. 


to foreigners 
namese. 


like the Viet- 


faction-ridden group, the 
C.C.P.T.’ folded in 1942. From 
its remnants, the Communist 
party of Thailand was formed. 

Outlawed and long under¬ 
ground. it operates in the classi¬ 
cal pattern of three to six per¬ 
sons each with political cells 
separated from insurgent cells. 
A Central Committee, a Politbu¬ 
ro and National Assemblies 
make up the ruling bodies. 

Central Committee meetings 
are held secretly but infrequent¬ 
ly in the Bangkok area. Com¬ 
mittee members usually reside 
in areas over which they have 
fairly autonomous authority. 
The party’s National Assembly, 
its highest body, has only met 
three times in the history of the 
party. 

Peking Directives . 

No single strong man runs the 
party. The Honorary Chairman 
and elder statesman is 67-year- 
old Pichit Nasukhotai, or Mr. 
Pichit from Sukhotai, a former 
Thai capital. 


before 1965, the Communists 
had been industriously working 
to recruit more members, build 
front organizations plus an in¬ 
frastructure. They had not pro¬ 
gressed too far when they were 
ordered into the shooting stage. 

The Thai Communists still! 
have no infrastructure built 
anywhere in the country. Their 
thin foundation is about 2.000 
hard-core members, a number 
that is probably on the generous 
side. At the very outside, they 
have 40.000 sympathizers but 
some estimates give them half 
that. These sympathizers are 
largely non-ideological, but fol¬ 
low family members on policit- 
cal matters. 

Some of the front organiza¬ 
tions such as the Thailand Inde¬ 
pendence Movement seem to 
have existed only on paper or 
on the broadcasts of the “Voice 
of Free Thailand*’ broadcasting 
from China. Other Communist 
fronts have done poorly not only 
because of stern measures tak¬ 
en against them by Bangkok 
authorities but also because of 
the difficulty in organizing the 
independent-minded Thai. Thai¬ 
land has probably fewer organi¬ 
zations, social or otherwise, 
than any country in the world. 
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This is temperamentally an 
anti-club country, as difficult 
for the Government as for the 
insurgent. 

The evident Chinese character 
of the Communist party is per¬ 
haps its most'salient weakness. 
Though the Thais mix better 
with the Chinese than Malays, 
Cambodians or Vietnamese, the 
outsider is respected for his 
industry but not liked for it. 

Selling the thoughts of Mao 
Tse-tung becomes particularly 
difficult but this is what Com¬ 
munist radio and Communist 
recruiters try to do. The Thai 
Communist line also faithfully 
parrots every twist and turn of 
Peking’s policy, condemning So¬ 
viet revisionism or any other 
opponent of the Chinese. The 
best ideological ploy the Com¬ 
munists have is the accusation 
that the country is being sold 
out to the Americans. With 
United States bases and the 
American presence as heavy 
and as public as it is, a gullible 
peasant can easily be excused if 
he believes it. 

Only when the Communists 
get off ideology and appeal to 
baser, nonpolitical motives have 
they had some modest success 
in recruitment. The appeals 
also reflect on the desires of* 
villagers. Top of the list is a 
promise for training in some 
vocation school, next comes 
money with extravagant local 
salaries of $30 to $50 a month, 
and finally a machine such as a 
tractor or a truck. The advent¬ 
uresome youth who goes out 
with a Communist band on such 
promises may find himself sent 
to North Vietnam for ideological 
training. At any rate, the prom¬ 
ise is never fulfilled, but he is 
already an outlaw. 

Helicopters Doubtful 
’Persistent reports of Commu¬ 
nist helicopters bringing in 
agents to direct the insurgency 
has the sound of another Bang¬ 
kok fairytale. The American 
military which carefully watch¬ 
es all air traffic has never 
found such a craft. 

\ At any rate, there is no need 
tfor such fancy transportation. 
!For hundreds of miles, the Me¬ 
kong River offers a fine channel 
I between Pathet Lao lands in 
| Laos and the Communists in 
Thailand.. Messengers can easily 
go back and forth. The river is 
so lightly settled in parts that 
an entire battalion could be 
brought into the country without 
trouble. This is exactly what 
worries the Thai Government a 
lot more than their manageable 
Inral Communists. 


















Near to Peace, 
Eaton Believes; 
Visited Moscow 

By PETER GROSE / 

(Copyright 1968 by the New York Times Co.‘ 

WASHINGTON — Cyrus Eaton, the Cleveland industrialist, 
who has just returned from conversations in Moscow and other 
capitals, said Thursday: “We are on the threashold of peace in 


WANT DELAY? 

A second reason for skepti¬ 
cism, according to Eaton, is a ! 
belief that the Johnson admini¬ 
stration is not willing to make i 
any major move until after thej 
presidential election in Novem-1 
ber. Eaton said he strongly dis¬ 
puted this belief, held by both j 
the Russians and the North 
Vietnamese. 

The formality of the Paris 
talks seems to be a prime an- i 

noyance to the U.S. delegation 
according to Eaton. He declined 
to go into detail about any 
moves to inject a more private 
and informal atmosphere. 


Vietnam.” 

He held a series of conserva¬ 
tions in Moscow, Bucharest and 
Paris with leading figures in¬ 
volved in the Vietnam talks. 

“The Russian and North Viet¬ 
namese diplomats still have 
some suspicious about United 
States sincerity,” the 85-vear- 
old millionaire said, “But there 
is clear room for compromise, 
and this is being worked out.” 

STEMS FROM TALKS 

He gave this optimistic report 
in a telephone interview. Much 
of his confidence seemed to 
stem from talks Monday and 
Tuesday with the chief negotia¬ 
tors in Paris — Xuan Thuy of 
North Vietnam and W. Averell 
Harriman of the United States. 

In guarded statements made 
as he arrived in Paris from 
Moscow, Eaton had sounded 
stronger notes of caution and 
reserve about the possible out¬ 
come of the Paris talks. 

He has long enjoyed cordial 
relations with leaders of the 
Soviet Union, starting with Ni¬ 
kita S. Khruschev. Through the 
present Premier, Aleksei N. 
Kosygin, he was introduced to 
the North Vietnamese dele¬ 
gates. He said that Kosygin 
also had asked him to carry 
messages to the American ne 
gotiators. 


Eaton, who returned to 
Cleveland Wednesday night, 
plans to spend Monday in 
Washington. Though he de¬ 
clined to discuss his appoint¬ 
ments, he clearly expects to 
give high administration offi¬ 
cials a report of his conversa¬ 
tions. 

The most troubling note in 
Eaton’s assessment was the 
degree of skepticism still held 
by Soviet and North Viet- 
n a m e s e officials about the 
U. S. sincerity in wanting to 
•hold serious negotiations. 




“A complete halt to the 
bombing of North Vietnam 
would be a major act of good 
faith on our part,” he said, 
“and I am assured that ma¬ 
jor movement would occur on 
the North Vietnamese side im¬ 
mediately. 


EATON CAUTIOUS 
Eaton declined to state the 
, exact words of any assurances 
along these lines that he might 
have received—“one has to be 
very cautious about quoting 
people in this delicate situa¬ 
tion”—but he did report Kosy¬ 
gin’s view, “The bombing is 
not helping anything, so why 
not stop it?” 


The North Vietnamese alti¬ 
tude, as outlined by Eaton, was: 
“We came to Paris in the be¬ 
lief that the bombing would be 
stopped and we could move into 
serious matters. This has not 
happened. Why not?” 
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Bad Faith Threatens Talks \ 


Ambassador Averell Harriman, chief U.S. 
representative at the Paris “peace” confer¬ 
ence, has warned North Vietnam that con¬ 
tinued shelling of Saigon “is not conducive to 
progress” and “could have most serious con¬ 
sequences for these talks.” 

That’s about as blunt language as one 
uses in diplomatic dealings. 

What he was clearly saying was that if 
South Vietnam’s capital is to be subjected 
to escalated bombardment, North Vietnam’s 
capital cannot long remain a sanctuary. 

The United States ceased its bombing of 
Hanoi and most of North Vietnam last April 
to get the peace talks started. It stated no 
deadline for the beginning of meaningful dis¬ 
cussions, but it made clear that reciprocal re¬ 
straint on the part of North Vietnam would 


be a necessary condition to our continu 
restraint. 

The Communist escalation around Saigon 
is hardly restraint. Some of the most se¬ 
vere damage of the war has been inflicted on 
Saigon in recent days, and casualties have 
been heavy. 

Yesterday the Communists paused in the 
shelling, though they blew up an ammunition 
dump on the outskirts of the city. A few hours 
earlier Communist pamphlets had warned of 
intensified shelling within a week. 

The United States has been patient in its 
pursuit of peace. But it will not remain so in 
the face of continued provocation. 

We remember that more American troops 
lost their lives in Korea after the peace talks 
began than beforehand. The experience hard¬ 
ly leads us to exercise restraint in the face of 
continued bad faith from the enemy. 
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Unilateral U.S. Withdrawal 


Acceptable, McCarthy FeelP 


By E. W. KENWORTHY 

(Copyright 1968 by The New York Times) 

NEW YORK—Sen. Eugene J. 
McCarthy said Thursday that 
he believed the United States 
would accept a “unilateral with¬ 
drawal” of American forces 
from Vietnam to end the war. 

In an interview with editors 
and reporters of the New York 
Times, the Minnesota Democrat 
was asked how he sensed the 
mood of the nation and whether 
he thought there had been “pro¬ 
found changes” in that mood 
since he declared his candidacy 
for the presidential nomination 
last November. 

“Weil,” McCarthy said, “on 
the war, I think the country is 
ready to accept even withdraw¬ 
al. I think the administration 
! could do anything it wanted *o 
by way of easing the war, even 
to signing a unilateral with- 


/ 


drawal, and the response in the 
country would be—would accept 
it.” 

The senator also said he 
thought it would be possible to 
withdraw U.S. troops from 
Thailand. 

He was asked how he con¬ 
ceived America's role in the 
world “as we taper off on the 
whole concept of our being the 
No. 1 protector of everybody 
everywhere.” 

“Well, I think we have firm 
commitments with reference to 
India, for example, and Japan 
and South Korea and Taiwan,” 
he replied. He added that “we 
have a limited obligation in 
Southeastern Asia” and. that 
“our commitment in the Middle 
East is a clear one.” 

He said he did not agree with 
Senate Majority Leader Mike 
Mansfield and others “who said 
we ought to draw troops out of 
Europe.” Such a withdrawal 
might be negotiable, he said, 
“but if we were going to do it, 
we had to talk to both the Rus¬ 
sians and the Germans.” 

“We can’t get into a position 
where the defense of western 
Europe depends primarily upon 
German military strength, and 
we’d come pretty close to that 
if we cut down very much,” 
McCarthy said. 

McCarthy did not elaborate 
during the interview on how 
unilateral withdrawal from 
Vietnam might be effected to 
safeguard American troops and 
protect South Vietnamese forces 
and government officials against 
indiscriminate reprisals. 

However, in speeches and 
news conferences during the 
campaign, the senator has said 
that withdrawal of U.S. forces 
would not be precipitate. Dis¬ 
engagement, he has emphasized. 


should begin with a halt fo 
search and destroy missions, 
then proceed to an easing of 
all offensive actions, the with¬ 
drawal of U.S. forces into key 
bases and the establishment of 
defense perimeters around im¬ 
portant cities. 

At the same time, McCarthy 
has said, the United States 
should seek to hasten the Paris 
negotiations by declaring its 
willingness to accept a new 
government for South Vietnam 
in which the National Libera¬ 
tion Front would participate. If 
the Saigon government refuses 
to go along with such an ar¬ 
rangement, he has stated, then 
it should be confronted with the 
alternative of carrying on alone 
the war against North Vietnam 
and the Viet Cong. 

McCarthy told his interview¬ 
ers that he was still resolved 
on not heading a third-party 
movement if he failed to get the 
nomination because he thought 
the test on Vietnam policy 
should be made within “the 
regular party structure.” 























Ky Warns Against 
Urges Support for 


By GENE ROBERTS 

(Copyright IMt by The New York Times) 

SAIGON — Vice President 
Nguyen Cao Ky, speaking to 
South Vietnam after a series of 
political setbacks, Monday urged 
the people to rally to the support 
of the national government and 
shun any coup d’etat efforts. 

He appeared on national tele¬ 
vision to dispel rumors that he 
was angry over his political 
reversals to the point of plotting 
the overthrow of the govern¬ 
ment. 


“I would never accept any 
coup d’etat at this critical point 
in the country’s history,” he 
said. 

The rumors of a plot to over¬ 
throw the government increased 
earlier in tbe day after it be¬ 
came known that another of Ky’s 
highly placed friends, Lt. Gen. 
Nguyen Due Thang, commander 
of South Vietnam’s Fourth 
Corps, is stepping down — at 
least temporarily — from his 
job. 

Government officials said that 
Thang, who is highly regarded 
by American military men, is 
exhausted from overwork and 
will take a leave of only about 
10 days. 

Many Vietnamese, on the 
other hand, viewed Thang’s sick 
leave as part of President 
Nguyen Van Thieu’s recent ef-l 
forts to consolidate his own 
power by removing Ky’s friends 
from key jobs. 

Within minutes after the sick 
leave was confirmed, there were 
rumors that this would be the 
“last straw” for Ky and his 
followers and that they would 
respond by trying to overthrow 
the government. 

However, Ky vigorously de¬ 
nied this Monday night and 
charged that the coup rumors 
were being spread by the Viet 
Cong in desperation “because 
they are losing the war.” 

While Ky was delivering his 
speech, other government offi¬ 
cials were telling newsmen that 
they had received “intelligence 
reports” that the Viet Cong were 
considering attacking the city 
in the uniforms of the South 
Vietnamese air force, which is 
controlled by the vice president. 
The purpose of the attack, ac¬ 
cording to these officials, would 
be to deceive the Saigonese and 
make them think a coup was 
taking place. 

Ky said that he resigned as 
director of the people’s self- 
defense organization last week, 
not because he was angry over 


a Coup , 
Thieu W 

recent political development, 
but because he as vice president 
did not have the powers that 
were needed to train and or¬ 
ganize the civilian population 
for defense against the Viet 
Cong. He said the new prime 
minister, Tran Van Huong, has 
the power and is the logical 
person to handle the job. 
















Both SideVtscalating War 
In Vietnam. Thant Declares 


By MAX HARRELSON 
UNITED NATIONS, N.Y. 
(AP) — U.N. Secretary-General 
U Thant declared Tuesday both 
sides are escalating the war in 
Vietnam and expressed a belief 
that the Paris peace talks “will 
be deadlocked for a long time to 
come.” 

Thant told a luncheon of the 
U.N. Correspondents Associa¬ 


tion that the United States has 
increased the number of bomb¬ 
ings in North Vietnam since the 
beginning of 1968 and that the 
Viet Cong “are escalating their 
raids—I would say even barba¬ 
rous raids—on many cities, 
causing the deaths of many in¬ 
nocent civilians.” 

“This escalation of the war, 
in my opinion, is most deplor¬ 
able,” he said. 

Thant asserted that he still 
believed the best approach to 
Vietnam peace would be ac¬ 
ceptance of his three-point plan 
which calls for a complete halt 
of U.S. bombing in North Viet¬ 
nam, followed by a reduction of 
the scale of fighting by both 
sides and negotiations in which 
all parties would take part, in¬ 
cluding . the Viet Cong. 

He reiterated his opinion that 
neither side could win a mili¬ 
tary victory, but said neither 
had yet accepted this conclusion 
and this was the reason for the 
lack of progress in the Paris 
talks. 

Thant said the United States 
cannot be defeated militarily 
and that, even with its sophisti¬ 
cated weapons, it cannot subdue 
the National Liberation Front 
(Viet Cong) as long as “they 
are determined to go on.” 

“There can only be more i 
death and more destruction,” 
he said. 

Speaking of the U.S. restric¬ 
tions on the bombing of North 
Vietnam, Thant said that while 
the United States had limited 
the area of its bombing it had 
steadily increased the number 
of bombings until the number in 
May reached a record. 

He said that he had had no di¬ 
rect contact with the parties to 
the war since the Paris talks be¬ 
gan but that he was ready to as¬ 
sist at any time if his services 
were needed. 

On other subjects the secre¬ 
tary-general said: 

1—Swedish envoy Gunnar V. 
Jarring will report on his Mid¬ 
dle East peace efforts before 
the end of July and it will be up 
to the Security Council to decide 
then whether any new action is 
required. 

2. —He was not familiar enough 
with the latest controversy over 
West Berlin to make a com¬ 
ment. 

3. —He was considering whether 
I to invite Red China to the meet- 

incr nf_ nnnnnrlpar _ rnnntrips 


The General Assembly had rec¬ 
ommended that the nuclear 
powers be invited to take part in ' 
the conference without the right 
to vote. 

4—He had received no request 
for a postponement of the 23rd 
session of the assembly, now 
scheduled for Sept. 17, and he 
saw no need for such a post¬ 
ponement. The assembly has in 
the past postponed some of its 
session during U.S. presidential 
election campaigns. 
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By VIETNAMAID 

Broa aft ftWW) the base 

cording to the veriwbutar Cong Luan (Opinion) Premier 
„ might allow General, DUohg van Minh (Big Minh) t 
return from evila an’fi firrtar tftft rtelfe'SS'fe ~ e ,f ^~* ,iana 


the prominent Buddhist leader. 

This is good news. Ong gia gan (M* 
old man) deserves in many ways the nickname 

that the local press has given him half jokingly, half lovingly. It 
c ertainly takes maturity and m 9 ttle to make such decisions. 

General Minh is probably the most popular man in the 
country today and the most respected military leader. Not that he 
was the most brilliant strategist or the most astute politician. In 
military affairs he was said to be surpassed by some younge r 
officers. After all, Winston Churchill did critize his superiors 
when he was a mere cavalry lieutnant. As a matter of fact his 
book, The River V/ar, was held to have some value — and 
inf luence on his subsequent choice of the political battlefield. 

Neither was General Minh a good political tactician. His 
very first move was actually a big mistake. For the sake of 
friendship he retained and appointed Premier a mar who had 
served the former regime too long and had become too unpo" 
pular — when the whole ration clamoured for change. 

General Minh is loved for the same qualities that make Mr. 
Huong popular — patriotism, integrity and dedication. And maybe 
something else which Ong gia gan does not seems to have — a 
kind heart. You somehow sense it or even see it in his face 
when you me9t the man. 

Venerable Tri Quang on the other hand is certainly the mc$t 
revered religious leader after the aging Thich Tinh Khiet, 
the Supreme Leader. Venerable Tri Quang was criticized at 
one tim9 for his fiery attacks on the government — but 
it was when there were strong suspicions of the government’s 
willingness to hold nation-wide elections and to combat 
corruption, Otherwise the monk enjoyed wide respect amo g 
the masses who demanded that their religious leaders be first of 
all pure and poor and who scorned theft®'who nrflhcfed most ttfeir 
material welfare or succumbed to worldly tem&taticWis, Let us 
hope that he is wiser now that be is older ahd that he vill 
dedicate himself to the tremendous task of spiritual leadership 
in these dark days of death and decadence, 

The return of General Minh and the release of Venerable 
Tri Quang are sure signs that the Prime Minister is prepared 
to fulfill his pledge and play his part to broaden the base of 
government. It takes an «old man of mettle# to return to active 
public life two leaders who enjoyed stronger support and wider 
popularity than himself. This however is btit a beginning. Premier 
Huong should think of every possible way to win the heart and 
capture the imagination of the entire nation. 












Comments on Ky’s 
resignation (1) 

Vice President Nguyen Cao Ky has resi¬ 
gned as Chairman of the National Committee 
of the People's Self-Defense Movement. Alth¬ 
ough the communique which he issued Wed¬ 
nesday avoided the word « resignation, » 
there seems to be no other fitting word to 
designate his latest gesture of dissatisfaction 
with President Nguyen Van Thieu. 

Ky's move, let’s say candidly, is quite 
understandable. But one can hardly sympathize 
with it, especially when it was taken at this 
critical juncture of the country. It once more 
underscores and dramatizes this country’s 
most serious chronic disease — dissension, 

THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THIEU AND KY 
became lukewarm as early as 1965 when the 
former became Chairman of the ruling Direc¬ 
tory and the latter Prime Minister of the Gove¬ 
rnment, Their unfriendly attitudes worsefied 
with time, and has reached the fateful paak of 
animosity, 

During his tenure of office as Prime Minis¬ 
ter, Ky antagonized ThieU net so much by his 
political ambitions which were only fledging 
as by his craza for publicity. He often got the 
limelight and stole the show from his superior 
who, by nature but not conscious desire, is a 
self-effacing man. This situation did not seem 
to play havoc]on the affairs of the state; on the 
contrary, it often gave color to the perfor¬ 
mance of the ruling junta of «young turk» 
generals. 

BUT THE TREND BEGAN TO SHIFT for the 
worse at the approach of last fall’s presiden¬ 
tial elections. Both Thieu and Ky tried to line 
' up support for themselves from not only the 
generals, but also m9m»9rs of the Constitu¬ 
ent Assembly, the province chiefs and 
various political, religious and other orga¬ 
nizations. Ky, particularly, did not conceal 
efforts to woo workers and the anti fraud 
youths. 

The fateful meeting of the Armed Forces 
Council on June 30, 1967, however, smashed 
Ky’s dreams when the generals forced him t° 
give up his presidential candidacy and run in 
same ticket with Thieu as Vice Presidential 
candidate. 

THE ELECTION OF THE MILITARY presi¬ 
dential tickei seemed to s-cal Kv’s p* litical 
doom since he was now expected to be only a 
ceremonial figure without any actual political 
role to play, When asked by a newsman in 
the wake of the elections on what job be 
would give Ky, Thieu said ; «His duties are 
clearly defined in the constitution,» _ 


By Miss Tran Thi Lan \ /' 

Ky from flexing his political muscle. He let Ky 
continue to get the limelight as usual, and to 
play big by setting an office of his own and 
signing decrees on his own initiative. 

In the meantime, however, Thieu was rele¬ 
ntless in consolidating his own position, He 
took pains to establish his grip on the national 
assembly, especially the senate, which spent 
much of its time criticizing the pro-Ky cabinet 
of Prime Minister Nguyen Van Loc, and which 
refused to allocate a separate budget for the 
Vice President’s office. Thieu also quietly 
replaced 14 province chiefs with people who 
were reportedly more friendly to him. His 
efforts toward seizing the supreme executive 
power afforded him by the constitution got 
the blessing of the U.S. Mission as well. 

But Thieu was too shrewd to quicken his 
steps. He let time work for him. He continued 
to let Ky have some extra-constitutional powers. 
Although he introduced the bills on the esta¬ 
blishment of various state councils which the 
Vice President is supposed to preside over, he 
was perfectly aware that the assembly would 
not tackle the bills until next November. 3ut 
he did formally give Ky a job — he appointed 
him head of the People’s Self-Defense Move¬ 
ment, Ky accepted the job, presumably on the 
assumption that it would provide him a way 
out of his shrinking political sphere. He the¬ 
refore went on the national television and radio 
n^twoHcs to make a ringing nationalistic 
address to the nation. 

BUT A NUMBER OF COINCIDENDES 
unexpectedly took place and plucked Ky's last 
feathers. As opposition to the Loc cabinet kept 
mounting in the assembly, Thieu had an excej. 
lent excuse to disband the pro-Ky cabinet and 
appoint a new one which, by all indications, is 
more friendly to Thieu and deadly opposed 
to a return of the military which some of Ky's 
supporters had been dreaming of. 

General Nguyen Ngoc Loan, chief of the 

national police and Ky’s staunchest supporter, 
was wounded in Mav while conducting an 
operation against the Vietcong in Saigon, and 
was later replaced. Other strong supporters 
0 f Ky — Col. Luu Kim Cuong, commander of 
the Tan Son Nhut airnase, and Col. Dam Van 
Quy, chief of the special police — were killed 
in action about the same time. Last but not 
least, the remaining articulate supporters of 
Ky were either killed or wounded accidentally 
by a rocket fired recently from a U.S, army 
helicopter gunship. Misfortune never comes 
single I 

Thus, Ky’s political isolation became comp¬ 
lete. 
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Leadership crisis 

by PHUONG ANH 


While the Paris talks still go on at a not 4oo smooth pace, 
the people of South Vietnam, especially' those of Saigon, are 
going through a dreadful time#. 

Viet Cong mortars and rockets have slammed into the city# 
at a monotonous cadence, causing fear, anxiety and a growing 
feelir.g of insecurity among. Saigonese.** Trade* and'business 
have come to a standstill and the heart rending spectacle o* 
thousands of refugees flocking dejectedly and depressedly to 
relief centers poses serious problems crying for timely approp¬ 
riate solutions. Children and young people have resumed their 
classes and curfew hours have been shortened, thus allowing 
Saigon to return to its traditional carefree daily existence amidst 
and in spite of the danger of renewed attacks whicn has become 
an obsession. 

Such a state of tension and unrest deliberately provoked bY 
the enemy, if unchecked, may exert a baleful influence on the 
moral of the people, and shake their confidence in the govern¬ 
ment. Urgent measures are badly needed, principally in the mi¬ 
litary and civil defense fields, to restore the capital to its earlier 
life in quieter times. For it would be~a disaster if the people’s 
spirit of resistance coltaos^d as the result of the Viet Ceng's 
action and of a number of rockets they launch at random into 
Saigon. 


We should however fear, if we take a closer look, that our 
leaders and politicians may be the first to be affected. Their 
morale may crumblebsfore that of the population. As the «minute 
of trutb» strikes nearer, not so remote as some believe and in the 
light of current events, the opportunity arises for an accurate 
assesement of the worth of our people and our leaders, their 
abilities, capacity to that resist ard lines of conduct under 
fire. And the balance seems to tip, after such a study, in favor 
of the people. 

In effect, the Vietnamese people is endowed with an 
exceptional capacity of resistance that has helped 
them through centuries, to face and overcome misfortunes 
and adversities. Their fundamental weaknesses and 
faults are not to be denied, but their courage and heroism are 
of historic tradition. All these added to a certain close of oriental 
philosophy, a natural inclination towards fatalism, would mad^ 
it possible for them to sustain unflinchingly all the horrors of 
war present and future. 

i he same would not hold true with % regard to our 
politicians and leaders. Most of them are intellectuals. 
And it is quite without exception, from among 
intellectuals that the nation's leaders have been so far 

recruited. This is a necessity for it would require a certain amo¬ 
unt of knowledges to lead the mass of people mostly in care 
tha latter, by reason of historic circumstances, has not been 
given the adequate education. The latent influence of Confucia¬ 
nism which makes it a point in venerating «lettre's» i.e. well 
educated men, also would have brought about such a result. 

As intellectuals, our leaders and politicians have their 
qualities : there is for example nothing amiss about 

their knowledge which is as rich, complete and 
well-balanced as desired. But they have defects which 
are inherent to their capacity of intellectuals. Because of 

these defects and despite the country has been desperately in 

need of resolute, englightened and consistent leadership, they 


dp 

have so far failed in their historic mission of leading - the nation 
towards independence democracy and progress. | 

For example, under the French colonial regime, apart from 
a few revolutionaries and reformers, most of our intellectual either 
indulged in self-idolatry or dedicated themselves to the persuit 
of personal interests than to serving the common cause. It is 
'herefore net to be wondered why in 1945 they were defeated by 
f be communists in their wrestling for power. And now, under 
'be present circumstances, at a time when the very desting of 
<be country Is merely at stake, our «int3llingentzia» continues to 
disappoint us by the distressful spectacle of their inconsistency 
«heir lack of moral courage, their fundamental disbelief 
the national cause and their promptness in 
disavowing b)th their opinion and themselves, their 
volte-faces and the cynism they display in turning coat or in 
lumping at the first occasion to set themselves off and take 
% :v a r.rage to the utmost of the situation, In final analysis what 
i es at the roots of all these attitudes and behaviours are the 
frailty of their morals and subtile selfishness, To reach their goals, 

• hey are matchless in detecting which way the wind will 
olow. Readily, they would side with the «strong» rely on foreign 
power or influence to consolidate their p:sition. Sometimes 

• bey turn demagogues or would wittily stake on 
future. They would for instance strongly cri'fcize the US and 

• be Americans trying to pass for « true » nationalists or by the 
simple reason that it would be « fashionable » to do so. With 
peace settlement in the offing, they would insist on the necessity 
ot peace or advocate direct talks with the National Liberatio 
Front (NLF.) 

fn sum what they need is honesty, intellectual integrity, 
ff at first they seem to have fooled people into believing in ^ 
their ability and value, in the long run they no longer attracl 
people's confidence. By their deeds, they only contrib it* 

In further aggravating that leadership crisis that has been 
plaguing our political life for years. 

Of course, besides them, there are true nationalists, those 
who sincerely believe in the final victory of freedom and 
democracy and who humbly, earnestly, work for the defense 
of national interests, allowing themselves to be led only by \ 
reason and pstritism. 

The Vietnamese people certainly have to conjure 
up all their clearsightedness to single them 
out and to entrust t l em with the task of leading the 
natnn on this last battle for survival. Our American friends, 
too, will have to keep their eyes wide open in the search for 
nationalist leaders with whom they can cooperate in the promo¬ 
tion of prosperity ard freedom in this corner of the world. For, 
all things considered, in this common task they should finally 
have recourse neither to communists nor to political adventurers 
but to «nationalists» who truly deserve the denomination. 















We must^e patient in talks 
with Reds : Minister Time 


Paris talks, a means to strn<j<jle 
for final not for con.cession 

SAIGON (VP) — During an interview with Vietnam 
Prese Friday morning at the Premier’s Office, Minister 
of State Vu Quoc Thuc said that we must be patient in 
talks with the Communists and must regard these talks 
as a means to struggle for victory, not for concession. 


Minister Thuc pointed out 
that the Viet Cong are causing 
destruction through their indis. 
criminate shellings on the Ca¬ 
pital. Many a time, he said, the 
Viet Cong claimed that they 
try to win the people's heart 
but are now sacrificing the 
people. This proves that the 
Communists are approaching 
defeat. 

Commenting on the VC wan¬ 
ton shellings on the South Viet_ 
namese population, Minister 
Thuc said he was not a milita- 
ryman to predict the military 
advantages the Vietcong are 
aiming at but the thought that 
the Viet Cong’s purposes are to 
cause confusion among the 
people and to create division 
between the people and 
the government in order to 
incite an uprising. 


Minister Thuc continues that 
he had no projudices against 
j an industrialization program 
but this, he said, could only 
be carried out on a 

png term b^sis; there 
fore, to keep up with 
I the present economic situation, 
| the development of agriculture 
J milst be first considered to 
j cumulate capital for future? in- 
| du9tria 1 investments* He added 
v that he believed the agricul- 

rural development program 
could be easily implemented 
for a majority of Vietnamese 
poeple are living on agricup 
ture and they are really eager 
to keep pace with every reform. 


To conclude, Minister Th-io 
said he believed that a possible 
post war economic crisis could 
be adeqjately solved, adding 
that the matter will depend 
mostly on political factors. 


However, Minister Thuc as¬ 
serted, :he Vietcong will never | 
attain their objectives since the 
government can stabilize the 
situation following their shel¬ 
lings. 

To a question on the post 
war economic programs of 
which Minister Thuc is Chief 
of a study group, he said that 
study works are underway and 
are expected to be submitted 
to the government by the 1 
end of this year. The 
programs, he said,. will 
include «very realistic» pro- ■ 
jects to resolve the economic 
situation satisfactorily in spite 
of the present war. 
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Hue recovering from ^ 


On the rebound ... 


1/ 


Tet offensive 


f^ Ai.ys 1 
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Meanwhile individual repairs 
to housing are progressing 
daily in the Citadel city. 


The buzz of saws 
and the taps of ham¬ 
mers testify today 
that the ancient impe¬ 
rial city of Hue. sym¬ 
bol of Vietnam’s 
independence, is fast 
recovering from the 
grave wounds it suffe¬ 
red during the com¬ 
munists’ Tet offensi¬ 
ve. 

A sense of purpose 
and determination has 
replaced the fears of 
Hue residents who 
saw their city ravaged 
when the Viet Cong 
and the North Viet¬ 
namese Army shatte¬ 
red the holiday truce 
last February. 

«Wa are moving rapidly 
ahead,)) says the brisk chief of 
Thua Thien province, Colonel 
Le Van Than. «We are going 
to get this city back in shape, 
and nothing is going to stop us* 
Economically, we are at the 
pre-Tet level. Business is good. 
Prices are normal. Reconstruc¬ 
tion and recovery are evident 
everywhere. Not as fast 
as we would like, but faster 
than we at first belived pos- 
sible.» 

^Colonel Than has only been 
in office since the Tet offensive* 
but he has demonstrated a 
complete grasp of Hue's 
problem. 

The market places are bust¬ 
ling with an abundance of food 
and goods to purchase, and 
the buyers are buying. Tne 
money is circulating. Many 
observers attribute the rapid 
recovery of Hue to the imagi¬ 
native and dynamic leadership 
of Colonel Than. 


Historic city 

Hue is a city of many of 
many beautiful faces. Famous 
for its lovely school girls in 
colorful ao dai dresses ard 
long, flowing hair, it also 
is a symbol of Vietnam’s 
cultural heritage. From its 
picturesque walled Citadel of 
another century to the lush 
green gardens of a tropica 1 
paradise, it is a showplace of 
the Orient. 

But now it represents one of 
the real tragedies of the Viet¬ 
namese conflict. 

The people of Hue. hereto¬ 
fore spared the horrors of war* 
were intentionally drawn int 0 
battle by the Viet Cong and 
the North Vietnamese Army, 
receiving a brutal introduction 
to communist tactics. 

The people remained loyaj : 
to their government refusing to 
join the «revolution» called 
for by the National Liberation 
Front the political arm of the 
Viet Cong, They refused to 
accept arms and to fire on 
allied troops and aircraft, So 
they were systematically 
murdered, 

The human toll of the com¬ 
munist aggression at Hue was 
more than 1,000 civilians killed 
by war action or executed by 
'he enemy, More than 3,000 
persons still are not accounted 
for, 

M^jor General Ngo Quang 
Truong, commander of the 
crack First ARVN Division* 
said the enemy failed to inspire 
an uprising «because he failed 
to understand, the extreme anti* 
communist spirit)) of the people. 

«Failing to motivate or incite 
the people into revolution# 
ne said, «the Viet Cong and 
the North Vietnamese Army be¬ 
gan to execute great massesfoi 
tne population. This only added 
*uel to their hatred of com¬ 
munism and added to thei r 
determination to resist a com¬ 
munist takeover ». 


During the 25-day battle for 
Hue, a massive refugee pro¬ 
blem arose in thi s 
third mast populous city 
of South Vietnam. A1 Colonel 
Than's request, tne Vietnamese 
government and CORDS res¬ 
ponded with massive supplies 
of building materials, 

Upwards of 46,000 people 
were left homeless in Hue 

alone,and an estimated 10,000 
homes were either damaged 
or destroyed. Today, only 
14,000 remain to be resettled 
in their homes. They are in 
temporary camps until they can 
restore their homes. 

The government of Vietnam 
is providing each homeless fa¬ 
mily in Hue with 10,000 pias¬ 
ters, 20 sheets of aluminum or 
tin roofing, and 10 bags of 
cement. 

A 600-unit housing project 
has been completed to accom¬ 
modate the families who were 
moved off the Citadel walls. 
The wails now are manned by 
troops of the Third ARVN 
Regiment. 

Bridges blown 

Transportation across the 
famed Perfume River has con¬ 
tinued to be a problem, bdt 
this has been eased with the 
recent opening of a pontoon 
bridge built by engineers of 
the U.S. 101st Airborne Division. 

Both bridges spanning th© 
river were blown up by th 9 
enemy. The center span of 
the Truong Tien or highway 
bridge was dropped by enemy 
sappers. Howevar, the railroad 
bridge is still operational while 
a private American construction 
firm works feverishly to lift 
the northermost span. 

Colonel Than has assigned 
top priority in the repair of 
the two bridges, which 
link the north and south secti- 
°ns of Hue. 


Traffic is heavy and market 
places are jammed as commerce 
has returned to normal. Engi¬ 
neers from ARVN and the U.S t 
101st Division jointly built a new 
market at An Cu i, in ^south 
Hue, This market has 280 stalls 
and each vendor pays 10 pias¬ 
ters daily to rent a stall. The 
engineers are building a huge 
new market with 1,400 stalls in 
the mam market are;* of down¬ 
town Hue. 

Electricity supply is now at 
50 percent of the pre-Tet level, 
while water is back to 70 per¬ 
cent of normal. Though tne 
main plants of both utilities 
were untouched during the 
offensive, extensive damage 
was done to distribution lines 
and water mams. 

Colonel Than has assigned 
equal priorities to housing, 
medical facilities and schools 
in Hue's reconstruction and 
recovery program. 

Schools open 

The 12 high schools reopened 
in April even though many were I 
damaged and there was a shor¬ 
tage of teachers. Some of the 
teachers had fled to safer 
havens, wnile a good many had 
been murdered by the com¬ 
munists. Some of the lower 
schools are on double shifts f 
with teachers required to ins¬ 
truct both sessions. But for the 
50.000 children of school age 
in Hue, the education procea 6 
*s fairly close to normal. 

Hue University, th9 cultural 
hub of I Corps, was affected 
most severely by the Tet action. 
Scores of professors were 
executed or abducted by the 
communists. Damage to | 
the laboratoties of the 
Faculties of Medicine and 
Scieuce was extensive and 
; these faculties have been 
moved to Saigon, along with 
instructors. But Colonel Than 
A s not satisfied. «.We want 
the Faculties of Medicine and 
Science back as soon as w Q 
restore the laboratories,» he 
said adding ; 














«Hue is not only the ancient 
capital of Vietnam, it is also 
the literary center of the coun. 
try. The restoration and main, 
tenance of Hue University will 
help preserve our culture, help 
stabilize morale, and preserve 
a sense of national importance 
^11 Hue citizens)). 

Plans for Citadel 

The palace area in the Cita¬ 
del, where the emperors of 
ancient Vietnam lived and 
ruled, will be repaired and 
restored as a historical 
monument. but this pro 
ject is presently far down 

Colonel Than'8 timetable. 

He estimates that 300,000,000 
piasters will be required to 
repair the damage and destruc¬ 
tion within the Citadel, where 
enemy troops dug in and for¬ 
ced the allied soldiers to come 
after them. 

He said that to date the pro¬ 
vincial government has distri¬ 
buted 91,919 sheets of a alumi¬ 
num or tin roofing and 71,188 
bags of cement to a total of 
5,704 families in Hue. More 
help is coming. Thua Thien 
province has just been allotted 
VN$22 1,400,000 by the govern- 
mentfor payment of recons¬ 
truction grants. ( 

As to the future, Colonel 
Than said that there are a num¬ 
ber of projects in the planning 
stage for Hue. Among them 
will be the construction of a 
new fourlane (bridge across 
the Perfume River belween the 
present railway and highway 
bridges, the restoration of all 
government buildings including 
the post office, further develop¬ 
ment of the water systems, 
c~~'*>*rnniinn 0 f five health 

^clinics, 20 schools and 29 pro¬ 
vincial government offices, and J 
four additional markets. 

Hue radio and television are 
on the air to tell the people of 
Hue about the present and 

future. 

If the past in prologue, Hue is 
certain to reclaim its status as 
the cultural and educational 
capital of South Vietnam. 
(VNFS) 
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Brooke Says Hanoi Stand 
At Talks May Widen W 
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By PETER GROSE 

6p«da2 to TU New Tori Tlmee 

WASHINGTON, June 18 — Sen. Edward W. Brooke 
warned today that pressure was mounting for a renewed 
expansion of the war in Vietna m if North Vietnam’s nego tia- 
tors did not show^ more fle*~ f 


ibility in the Paris talks witl 
the United States. 

Administration officials cite< 
the Massachusetts Republican** 
speech—the first major state 


United States has no choice but 
to continue the talks, however 
fruitless they may prove. 

“Make no mistake about it 
— the President’s options do 
not lead only to the conference 


speech—the first major state- taWe> He is sti n CO mmander in 
ment on Vietnam in the Senate chicf of the arme d forces of 
since the Paris talks began six the united States.” 
weeks ago—as a useful warn- Senator Brooke specifically 
ine, particularly amid reports addressed his remarks to the 
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that North Vietnamese helicop¬ 
ters might have entered the air 
war over the demilitarized 
zone. 

These reports from Saigon 
have not been fully verified 
here, and official spokesmen 
declined comment on them un¬ 
til more information was 
obtained. 

If they are borne out, how¬ 
ever, officials said, it could be 
a “quite serious** demonstra¬ 
tion that North Vietnam was 
intent on pursuing the military 
effort unabated, or even at a 
heightened level, while the 
Paris talks served only as a 
propaganda forum. 

The fear of such an eventu¬ 
ality is what led Senator Brooke 
to break the Senate’s silence 
on Vietnam diplomacy. 
Misconstruing Is Seen 
“It appears that the North 
Vietnamese have misconstrued 
our silence,” he said. “They 
have responded to America’s 
unilateral de-escalation of the 
war by rapidly increasing their 
own military efforts.” 

“Hanoi should not delude it 


Hanoi leadership as much as to 
the dozen Senators who heard 
him speak. Several, including a 
leading Senate dove, John Sher¬ 
man Cooper, Republican of 
Kentucky, rose to endorse his 
speech. 

Although the Administration 
insists on a public stance of pa¬ 
tience, both toward the stalled 
Paris talks and the military 
activity in Vietnam, some offi 
cials are expressing concern at 
how long the bombing limita¬ 
tions announced March 31 by 
President Johnson can be main¬ 
tained if there is no evident 
response from the North Viet¬ 
namese side. Under its limita¬ 
tions the 19th Parallel became 
the northernmost point that the 
attacks would occur. - 

Special diplomatic effort has 
been directed m the last week 
toward the Soviet Union, whose 
diplomats are believed to be 
one of Hanoi’s main sources of I 
information about the attitudes 
of American political figures, 
both in and out of the Adminis¬ 
tration. 

The Soviet Ambassador, Ana¬ 
toly F. Dobrynin, has been ac¬ 
tive in canvassing the evolving 
opinions of influential policy¬ 
makers. He sought a private 



The New York Time* 

Senator Edward W. Brooke 


ator Brooke’s remarks were 
welcomed by the State Depart¬ 
ment, although the Senator’s 
aides said the text of the 
speech had not been discussed 
with the Administration in ad¬ 
vance. 

“If Hanoi is to make a bal¬ 
anced appraisal of the negotia¬ 
tions in Paris, it must under¬ 


stand some central truths about I 
the domestic political trends in; 
the United States,” Senator 
Brooke said. 

“The American people have 
adopted a highly skeptical at¬ 
titude toward the Paris discus-; 
sions and are prepared for the 
contingency of their failure.” 

“Should the negotiations fail, 

I fear that there will be a 
tremendous pressure on the 
United States Government to 
resume escalation,** the Senator 
went on. 

“Not only are there likely to 
be calls for the bombing limi¬ 
tations to end, but overwhelm¬ 
ing demands for an all-out as¬ 
sault to close Haiphong. Al¬ 
ready I am hearing from col¬ 
leagues and constituents vehe¬ 
ment arguments that every! 
rocket that falls in Saigon 
should be matched by a bomb 
on Hanoi.” 

Senator Brooke is considered 
to be close to the main group 
of Senate doves who oppose 
the policy of military escala¬ 
tion, although not quite one of 
their number. 

Last fall, he announced that 
his previous support of the Ad¬ 
ministrations’s policy had al¬ 
tered and that he favored a halt 
to the bombing of North Viet¬ 
nam. 


meeting with the chief United 
States negotiator, W. Ayerell 


self into thinking that the start Harriman, 

° L was in Washington briefly last 

of negotiations has created ex week jrfter ^ f unera i 0 f gena- 

pectations in this country of an tor Robert p. Kennedy, 
early settlement or that the it is in this context that Sen- 
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ieu Signs Draft Law, Saving It Ends /^ , 
Need for More G.I.’s 

\o - ao- <0^ 


By GENE ROBERTS 

Special to The New York Times 

HUE, South Vietnam, June 19 
—President Nguyen Van Thieu 
signed the nation's first general 
mobilization law today and said 
that it would eliminate the need 
for additional United States 
troops in South Vietnam. 

The Vietnamese Government 
intends to take over more re¬ 
sponsibility, the President said 
in clearing the way for his 
country to draft 200,000 by the 
end of the year. 

“We do not intend to ask 
the United States and our other 
ailies for more troops,” he add¬ 
ed, “but we still need equip¬ 
ment and other types of help, 
ot course.” 

In an effort to dramatize na¬ 
tional mobilization, the Presi¬ 
dent flew to this battle-scarred 
city and signed the new law 
as thousands of civilians looked 
on. 

Soldiers Decorated 


As drums rolled and a band 
played, the President inspected 
the South Vietnamese First 
Division, presented medals to 
nearly 100 United States and 
South Vietnamese soldiers, and 
inspected tons of captured en¬ 
emy weapons and ammunition. 

School girls in white ao dais, 
the traditional flowing dresses 
of Vietnam, turned out to drape 
garlands of flowers around the 
necks of the President and the 
men he decorated. 

Standing near the President 
as he signed the law was Pre¬ 
mier Tran Van Huong, a de¬ 
velopment that reassured 
American officials in Saigon 
that no major Cabinet crisis 
was in the making. 

The Saigon Daily News pub¬ 
lished a report today that the 
Premier would resign within 
three days if the President did 
not give him full authority to 
hire and dismiss top govern¬ 
mental officials. 

“If the Premier said anything 
like that, then he was only in¬ 
dulging in a little hyperbole to 
get his program going,” one 
high-ranking American said. 
“We have received no indica- 



Early this year it expanded theiversations that he was oropos- 

rtraft 1 a 1 n 1- - 1 


ing, Dr. Dan said. 

He was quoted as having 
said in California, “either you 
kill them all or talk to them/ 
and killing all of them is im¬ 
possible.” 


Associated Press 

President Nguyen Van Thieu 


tion at all that he is planning 
to resign.” 

Under the mibilization law, 
which both the President and 
the Premier worked to have the 
General Assembly adopt, the 
number of South Vietnamese 
under arms is scheduled to 
climb from 775,000 early this 
year to 910,000 by the end of 
the year, a gain of 135,000. 

In order to reach the 910,000 
figure, Minister of Defense 
Nguyen Van Vy has estimated 
that the military would have 
to induct 250,000 to 275,000 
men this year to allow for 
casualties and desertions. Thus 
far this year, 65,000 men have 
either, volunteered or been 
drafted into the armed forces, 
leaving about 200,000 men still 
to be inducted. 

The new law allows the Gov¬ 
ernment to draft male citizens 
between the ages of 18 and 
43 into the conventional armed 
services, and mobilize 16-year- 
olds and 17-year-olds and men 
between ages of 44 and 50 into 
part-time civilian defense units. 

As recently as last year, the 
Government drafted only men 
between the ages of 20 and 33. 


draft limits to 18 and 35 
President Thieu said today 
that the new law would cause a 
considerable drain on the na¬ 
tion's manpower, but he was 
optimistic that the Government 
could exempt most teachers 
and civil servants and still 

reach its draft goals. Nine x , . . 

hundred thousand men under The statement conflicted with 
arms in this country of 17 mil-the official South Vietnamese 
lion is portionately equivalent Governmental position, whic h 
to a nine-million-man army in considers the Vietcong traitors 
«aH nite M, States - and says that it will never 

. We will continue to score negotiate with them so long 
victory after victory and the a s they remain loyal to their 
Communists will continue to|organization 

suffer defeat after defeat,” the - 

President added as he signed 
the law. “We will never be 
cheated by the Communists at 
the bargaining table.” 

‘Misunderstanding’ Cited 

Special to The New York Times 

DETROIT, June 19—Dr. Phan 
Quang Dan, ousted as a South 
Vietnamese Cabinet Minister 
only three weeks after his ap¬ 
pointment, said today that the 
(action had resulted from mis¬ 
understanding of what I have 
I said.” 

In Detroit at the end of a 
: three-week lecture tour of the 
j United States, Dr. Dan said at 
a news conference that the 
South Vietnamese Government 
“got the feeling I am in favor 
of direct negotiations with the 
National Liberation Front.” 

He said that he had been 
appointed one of three Min- 
siters of State by Premier Tran 
Van Huong and had been placed 
in charge of the department of 
Chien Hoi, or Open Arms, the 
program to encourage de¬ 
fections by the Vietcong. No 
such reconciliation, he said, 
could be made without “con¬ 
tacts and conversation.” 

It was only such limited con-| 







































Peace in a Teacup? 

The Vietnamese war is a tempest 
tamed in a teapot 
; Observers in Paris were encouraged this week when 
American and North Vietnamese negotiators took time 
put from propaganda - plagued formal talks to con¬ 
verse candidly during a forty-minute tea break. Later, 
Defense Secretary Clark M. Clifford indicated there 
had been “some movement” in the apparently stale¬ 
mated discussions.” 

* But, while the diplomats were sipping tea and inch¬ 
ing toward accommodation in Paris, their military 
fcounterparts were working overtime in Vietnam to 
Jntensify the fighting. Each Side in the peace talks 
has blamed the other for escalation that discourages 
progress toward a political settlement. Both sides, as 
j United Nations Secretary General Thant has pointed 
but, share responsibility for this combat step-up. 

J The United States has accused Hanoi of greatly 
Increasing its infiltration into the South and has con¬ 
demned the Communists—as has Mr. Thant—for their 
brutal attacks on South Vietnamese cities. It is evident 
-that General Giap is again pursuing the talk-fight 
strategy he used against the French in 1954. It is also 
blear that this strategy is not now yielding the antici¬ 
pated results and is, in fact, undermining the propa- , 
ganda points Hanoi has tried to score in Paris. 

- Hanoi’s stepped-up military activity also threatens 
to weaken the peace movement in the United Slates, 

as Senator Edward H. Brooke indicated the other day 
when he warned of rising pressure for new American 
countermeasures. I 

But the United States, too, has contributed to the 
growing fury of the war. Although United States 
spokesmen have heralded President Johnson’s limita¬ 
tion on the area of bombing in North Vieanam as a 
major step toward de-escalation, Pentagon figures show 
that the number of American bombing missions against 
the North actually increased by 35 per cent in May 
over March. The number of American troops in Viet¬ 
nam has risen from 516,000 at the time of the Presi¬ 
dent’s March 31 peace initiative to 534,000 today. 

It is time the generals followed the example of the 
diplomats and took a “tea break” of their own. 


\j 

that may yet be 
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SLIGHT PARIS GAIN 


perhaps subjects are being 
touched that might be peripher¬ 
al to ultimately starting some 
additional kind of contact oth¬ 
er than the public propaganda 
that has been flowing.” 

[ / A dispatch from Paris in The 
/ / New York Times today noted 


I / new 

He Says ‘Bits and Stews’ that yesterday’s tea break in 
J the formal talks lasted 40 min¬ 

utes, the longest yet, and that 
for the first time the two sides 
withheld almost all details cf 
the informal conversations. 


Point to Secret Sessions 
With North Vietnamese 


By NEIL SHEEHAN 

Special to The New York Times 

WASHINGTON, June 20- 
Secretary of Defense Clark M. 
Clifford said today that he de¬ 
tected “bits and straws” of 


Spokesmen for both delega 
tions also declined to state that 
only chit-chat had taken place 
during the recess and would 
not rule out the possibility that 
substantive matters had been 
discussed. 

— — — American negotiators, who 

! orward movement in the talks have urged the North Vietnam- 
Detween the American and ese to enter secret talks and 

'■forth Vietnamese negotiating 1 have hoped that tt ’® 

in p ari c would develop into such private 

teams in rans. bargaining sessions, were en 

At a news conference at the couraged by the development. 
Pentagon this morning, he said The next formal talks are 
there were indications that scheduled to take place on We 
progress was being made to- n . esda y* T £ e Amer j can 
ward moving the talks from a|« e ° aded b c R . Va nce, the 
public propaganda forum into deputy head of the team, be- 
secret bargaining. cause the chief American ne- 

He implied that procedures gotiator, W. Averell Harriman, 
to arrange such secret sessions is returning to the United ^tat 

might have been touched upon ^tend a faUl^wedding: 
peripherally in informal con- Mr Clifford made it clear 
versations between members of t hat he was not attempting to 
the delegations during recesses indicate that secret bargaining 
"or tea. soss : ons had already begun, 

“I think we got some bits and or that subBtantialprogressto^ 
draws that indicate that there Qf the wa ° had been made, 
s some movement now,” Mr. “When we get to the stage 
Clifford said, ‘‘no matter how that private talks are taking 
ilight.” place, and I hope that will 

He noted that the tea breaks occur some time, th ® n * bel >eve 
tad become progressively we will begin to make some 
* * progress 


“In that regard,” he said : 
‘I think they are in error.” 

Mr. Clifford said the Admin¬ 
istration estimated that total 
North Vietnamese infiltration 
into South Vietnam in the three 
months of June, July and Au¬ 
gust would be 80,000. About 
29,000 North Vietnamese were 
sent in during May, he said. 

Intelligence analysts are not 
able to assemble enough data 
to make firm estimates for a 
given month until about six 
months after the infiltration 
occurs. They acknowledge that 
current and future infiltration 
estimates amount to guesses 
based on the number of trucks 
sighted moving south, aerial 
reconnaissance and other 
means. * 


Most Are Replacements 

The great bulk of the North 
Vietnamese infiltrators, Mr. 
Clifford said, are apparently 
replacements for the heavy 
losses the North Vietnamese 
and the Vietcong guerrillas are 
sustaining as a result of their 
decision to maintain a high 
level of military pressure. 

Of the 29,000 North Vietna¬ 


mese who supposedly entered 
the South in May, he said, “it 
is estimated that only 3,000 
are new troops, that 26,000 are 
replacements.” 

Mr. Clifford noted that week¬ 
ly American casualties had re¬ 
cently averaged 400 to 500 
killed in action, but contended 
that enemy deaths were run¬ 
ning close to 5,000 a week. 
He said there was “a very real 
question as to how long they 
would choose to submit their 
military force to thisextre me 
degree of attrition.” 

But despite this record level 
of infiltration, Mr. Clifford said 
President Johnson was “likely! 
to continue” the announced re¬ 
striction of American bombing 
of North Vietnam the area 
below the 20th Parallel as long 
as the Paris talks held out hope 
that Hanoi might “come for¬ 
ward with a reciprocal act of 
restraint” in exchange for a 
complete cessation of bombing. 

“The President wants to hear 
from them as to what their re¬ 
straint will be in the event he 
stops all the bombing” Mr.I 
Clifford said. 


longer since they first began 
during the sixth formal session 
on May 31. 

“For instance,” he said, “in 
the early days the sessions we 
insisting solely of diatribes 
from one side or the other. Aft¬ 
er a bit, they decided to have a 
recess during the course of the 
discussions. I noticed that the 
recesses are getting longer.” 

“There are indications that 
now instead of just pleasantries 
taking place,” he went on, “that 


he said. 

The Secretary said he fel 
that the record level of North 
Vietnamese infiltration into 
South Vietnam was “an extra 
effort to place military pres 
sure on us and on our allies 
in the hope that that will aic 
them in getting the kmd^Oi 
settlement that they desire. 
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HANOI ALSO HINTS 
OF GAIN IN PARIS 


“I don’t believe they would 
have sent him unless they 
were serious about the talks,” 
said Mr. Harriman. He also sug¬ 
gested that the informal dis¬ 
cussions during the recesses 
in the formal talks “could build- 
a basis for serious private dis- 
Negotiators Appear to Back cussions in the future.” 

Mr. Harriman’s granddaugh¬ 
ter, Kathleen Lawrance Fisk, 
/a senior at Bennington CoP 
lege, will be married on Sat-1 
urdav, June 29, to Charles 


U.S. View of Better Mood 


By HEDRICK SMITH 

Special to The New York Times 


[A 


Cabell Ames of Cambridge, 


PARIS, June 21—North Viet- Mass., a senior at Harvard Col- 
namese negotiators appeared lege. at Arden, N. Y. 
today to go along with the 1 . The North Vietnamese will-1 
American ashmen. . the {«£■ £ 

atmosphere of the negotiations cesses in the formal talks has 
on Vietnam is improving slight- favorably impressed American 
ly, but they insisted there had delegates. Communist sources 


been “no progress” on issues of 
substance. 

A North Vietnamese spokes¬ 
man was asked several times 
during a news conference about 
comments made by Clark M. 
Clifford, the United States Sec¬ 
retary of Defense, and W. Aver- 
ell Harriman, the chief United 
States negotiator, that they de¬ 
tected “bits and straws” of for¬ 
ward movement in the talks. 

Three times the spokesman, 
Nguyen Thanh Le, sidestepped 
this question, pointedly avoid¬ 
ing a chance to take issue with 
the American appraisal. He also 
toned down the language of 
customary North Vietnamese 
charges against Washington. 

Communist sources later in¬ 
terpreted this as an indication 
that the North Vietnamese also 
felt there had been some im¬ 
provement in the mood and 
procedures of the talks but did 
not want to say so publicly for 
fear of undercutting Hanoi’s ba¬ 
sic demand for a total halt in 
American bombing of the 
North. 

Officially ‘No Progress’ 

On this subject, Mr. Le was 
firm as usual. “Until now, the 
official conversations have 
made no progress,” he said, 
“and the American side must 
bear resposibility for the lack 
of progress.” 


said today that matters of sub¬ 
stance, possibly including en¬ 
emy bombardment of Saigon, 
were touched upon during a 
40-minute recess last Wednes¬ 
day. 

American negotiators have 
also been encouraged by the 


opportunity they have had to 
develop cordial personal rela¬ 
tions with the North Viet¬ 
namese. 

“In two years of negotia 
tions, the North Koreans never 
shook hands,” said one Ameri¬ 
can diplomat, recalling the 
Korean Armistice talks. “The 
North Vietnamese are very 
polite. They always shake 
hands.” 

American delegates have 
found that, in contrast to the 
Korean talks and to protracted 
ambassadorial meetings with 
Chinese Communist representa¬ 
tives, they have been spared 
the personal insults and violent 
abuse that have marked other 
negotiations with Asian Com¬ 
munist powers. 

Xuan Thuy, Hanoi’s chief 
negotiator, has read his 
charges against the United 
States in an even tone without 
a show of emotion. 

“Make no mistake about it, 
said one American, “they are 
tough bargainers. But they 


Mr. Harriman, leaving Paris shou t at you.” 
to report to President Johnson T< ? a veteran negotiator such 
on the talks and to attend a a ? ^ r * Harriman, an atmos- 
family wedding, told reporters P^ere of professional respect 
that he did not “want to ex- ar }d cordiality is important. It 
aggerate the importance of ^. e lP se t the stag® f° r real 
what has been accomplished h^ r S<u nin £» he feels, once 
so far,” but that he had been Washington and Hanoi are 
impressed by the participation read y to come to terms, 
of Le Due Tho, a member of 
the North Vietnamese Polit¬ 
buro, in the talks. 


The contrast is immediately 
drawn between the urbane and 
cordial manners of the North 
Vietnamese, who appear to en¬ 
joy informal discussions with 
’the Americans, to the stiff, 
chilly approach of North Ko¬ 
rean and Chinese Communist 
negotiators. 

All the top members of the 
North Vietnamese delegation, 
although veterans of guerrilla 
warfare, have traveled widely 
and have had a great deal of 
experience in dealing with 
Western and other foreign of¬ 
ficials. “They are much more 
cosmopolitan than the Ko¬ 
reans,” one American com¬ 
mented. 

Mr. Tho, the mo st important 

figure in North Vietnam’s dele¬ 
gation, has visited Paris, Mos¬ 
cow, Peking, Budapest, Prague, 
and other capitals on missions 
for Hanoi. He has impressed 
American negotiators as a self- 
assured leader with a sens 2 of 
authority. 

“He seems at home in Paris,” 
said one American. 

The other two senior North 
Vietnamese delegates, Mr. Thuy 
and Col. Ha Van Lau, mingled 
w'th Western diplomats during 
the 15-month negotiations on 
Laos at Geneva in 1961-62. But 
there, the North Vietnamese 
delegation was overshadowed 
by the delegations from the So¬ 
viet Union and Communist 
China. Consequently, American 
| delegates did not get to know 
them well. 































Saigon Mood 
Seen Softening 

On NLF Talks 

(/ 


SAIGON, June 17—Tht gen¬ 
eral feeling in political circles 
here is that the Saigon govern¬ 
ment is now prepared to soften 
its stand on how to end the 
war. 

“I wouldn’t be surprisd if, 
by the end of this year, people 
were free to talk about negoti¬ 
ating with the Vietcong,” said 
a §aigon politician who is^ 
among the group of intelec- 
tuais who put out a manifesto 
last Jan. 10 calling for direct 
talks'with the National Libera¬ 
tion Front. 

But 'the feeling is most ap¬ 
parent in a negative way. 
Anti-Communist Catholic lead¬ 
ers and newspapers have 
voiced their increasing con¬ 
cern in the last few days that 
President Thieu might become 
“entirely receptive” to Ameri¬ 
can advice. To them, American 
advice means a soft line on 
relations with the Commu¬ 
nists. 

Anti-Red Fears 

Most South Vietnamese 
hard-line anti-Communist ele¬ 
ments are obsessively suspi¬ 
cious that the United States 
will <ry to “neutralize” Viet- 
namla^it did Laos in 1962. 

“Bven if Thieu reversed his 
traditional stand now, there 
would be no one in a position 
to {protest. The- National As¬ 
sembly does nbt have a per¬ 
sonality, and, only wants to 
sink or swim with the govern¬ 
ment,* a politically prominent 
Catholic priest said. 

The priest based his argu¬ 
ment on the beliefvthat Thieu 
is r ‘faiore concerned* about his 
own^ political survival than 
about anything else.” He said 
the Removal of authority from 
Vice President Nguyen Cao 
Ky and his close supporters 
has made it possible for Thieu 
to go all the way with the U.S. 
Mission. 

Ky and his associates are 
resolutely—their enemies say 
fanatically—opposed to any 
dealings with the Comunists. 


By Nguyen Ngoc Rao 

Special to the Washington Post 

Gen. Nguyen Due Thang, 
commander of the vital Me¬ 
kong Delta region and a Ky 
ally, was allowed by Thieu to 
go on “sick leave” yesterday. 
Informed sources said Thang 
gave up his job, which Viet¬ 
namese and American officials 
had praised him for doing well, 
because of his dissatisfaction 
with the way Thieu treated 
the Vice President. 

The attitude of official Sai¬ 
gon has been that it would 
only talk with Hanoi, not with 
the National Liberation Front, 
which is considered a mere 
tool of the North Vietnamese 
regime. “G e n e r a 1 mobiliza¬ 
tion” has been declared to un¬ 
derscore the government’s de¬ 
termination to negotiate from 
a stronger position than the 
Communists, or to fight until 
final victory. 

However, many politicians, 
even including some govern¬ 
ment officials, have privately 
expressed the belief that such 
a stand is “u n r e a 1 i s t i c.” 
“Admit it or not, the Vietcong 
is a political reality, and you 
can’t ignore it,” said lawyer 
Tran Van Tuyen, former dep¬ 
uty premier and a prominent 
Southern-born politician 


v/ 

Au Truong Thanh, another 
politician who was once jailed 
on charges of neutralist or 
pro-Communist leanings, said 
today that he favored ending 
the war by allowing the Viet¬ 
cong to compete with non- 
Communist elements in an 
election. “Why should we be¬ 
lieve that the Communists 
would win the elections? We 
have no authority to strip the 
people of the right to pro¬ 
nounce its verdict on the 
Front,” Thanh said. 


Dr. Phan Quang Dan has 
also come out in favor of giv¬ 
ing the Vietcong a chance to 
go to the polls. Dan, who was 
picked May 18 to be minister 
of state and minister for 
defectol-s in the new cabinet, 
has been dismissed for ex¬ 
pressing those views. 

The dismissal, however, has 
not allayed the fears of Catho¬ 
lic leaders or discouraged poli¬ 
ticians like Tuyen and Thanh. 
The common belief among 
them is that Dr. Dan was fired 
because of his position in the 
government, and because he 
spelled out his views “at the 
wrong time.” 

Except for Truong Dinh 
Dzu, the runner-up in last 
f a 1 l’s presidential elections 
who outspokenly favors direct 
negotiations with the Viet¬ 
cong, all other “hactical” poli¬ 
ticians are still at large. Tuyen 
has been allowed to defend his 
views in the local press. 

This has been interpreted 
by many politically conscious 
people as a firm indication 
that Saigon is preparing to 
soften its stand. The following 
developments are also be¬ 
lieved to be in the same vein: 

• The Saigon University 
student association last week 
issued a communique calling 
for an “early end” to the war 
and urging a ‘realistic” peace 
formula. 

• The local press has exten¬ 
sively carried statements by 

! the Rev. Cao Van Luan, a 
I strong supporter of Thieu who 
! recently returned from the 
United States. Luan expressed 
I his belief that the American 
public is extremely unhappy 
about the Vietnam war. 

• Even in Saigon, where 
support for the government 
used to be strongest, the feel¬ 
ing of war-weariness is shap¬ 
ing up in the wake of Com¬ 
munist ground attacks and 
nightly shellings. 

Apart from calling for “gen¬ 
eral mobilization,” the govern¬ 
ment has done very little to 
counter the apparent trend of 
war-weariness. Thieu has 
shunned public appearances 
for weeks while Premier Tran 
Van Huong has not come out 
firmly against negotiations 
with the Vietcong. 

If Thieu is thinking of 
changing his position, he is 
certain to approach the prob¬ 
lem with his usual extreme 
j caution. But the recent indica- 
: tions that he may for the first 
time be thinking of a shift 
jhave alarmed the strongly 
anti-Communist elements who 
have been his strongest sup- 
j porters in the past. 

















Brooke Warm Hanoi/ 
Of Price If Talks Fau 

By John Maffre \ / 

Washington Post Staff Writer \ J 

Sen. Edward* W. Brooke (R- .White House had ravance 


Mass.), a reluctant 1967 con¬ 
vert to the ranks of President 
Johnson’s Vietnam supporters, 
warned Hanoi yesterday that 
failure of the Paris peace 
talks could lead to renewed es¬ 
calation of the war. 

Brooke in a Senate speech 
used the carrot-and-stick tech¬ 
nique of coupling this warning 
with a prediction that the U.S. 
would favor a compromise to 
include National Liberation 
Front members in South Viet¬ 
nam’s political life. 

“But there is no inclination 
to reward force,” he said, “but 
guaranteeing the NLF a politi¬ 
cal role which it has not won 
through political processes.” 

Brooke also voiced his fear 
that if the Paris talks achieve 
nothing, “I am deeply appre¬ 
hensive that the scare stories 
one has heard so often about 
an impending invasion of the 
North might cease to be mere 
fantasy.” 

But Brooke, who acknowl¬ 
edged that he spoke with to¬ 
day’s resumption of the Paris 
talks in mind, backed away 
from the posture of a more 
hawkish colleague—Sen. 
George Murphy (R-Calif.)— 
that the U S. should set a 
deadline for resuming bomb¬ 
ing throughout North Viet¬ 
nam. 

“We should tell them, as of 
a given period the bombing 
will resume”, Murphy said. “If 
the bombs are falling on Sai¬ 
gon, why aren’t they falling on 
Haiphong?” Saigon recently 
has been subjected to re¬ 
peated Communist rocket at¬ 
tacks. 

Brooke argued that it was 
not his purpose to advocate a 
resumption of full-scale bomb¬ 
ing, but to impress upon 
Hanoi the danger of mis¬ 
construing the self-imposed si¬ 
lence of most Senators while 
the Paris talks are in progress. 

His aides said neither the 
State Department nor the 


word of his speech. 

However, the Admiinstra- 
tion has been unhappy with 
Saigon’s rigid position against 
dealing with the NLF as such. 
This is a change in climate 
since Februrary of 1966 when 
the late Sen. Robert F. Ken¬ 
nedy (D j N.Y.) drew heavy Ad¬ 
ministration fire for suggest¬ 
ing, that the Vietcong get a 
“share and responsibility” in a 
South Vietnamese govern¬ 
ment. 

“Beneath the long and noisy 
debate in this country, there is 
a bedrock solidarity to Ameri¬ 
can opinion on the war in 
Vietnam” Brooke told an al¬ 
most empty Senate. 

“For my part, I believe 
there is a reasonable basis for 
including the members and 
adherents of the Front in the 
political processes of the 
South,” he said. 

Brooke warned that with 
the increased capability of 
South Vietnam’s forces “there 
may even be those who will 
urge Saigon to establish a 
beachhead above the DMZ 
with United States naval and 
air support. 

‘Should these contingencies 
develop in the aftermath of a 
debacle in Paris, both the Al¬ 
lies and the North Vietnamese 
would be dealing with a vastly 
altered military and political 
situation,” he said. 

“No President could have a 
stronger incentive than Lyn- j 
don Bines Johnson to conclude I 
the war in Vietnam,” he con-1 
eluded. “No moment will be 
more opportune for Hanoi to 
negotiate than now.” 
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Tln(nt Decries ‘Barbarous’ VC Raids 
s WeU as Intensified U.S. Bombing 


By Robert H. Eltabrbok 

Washintton Post Poriltn *«rvicw 

UNITED NATIONS, N.Y., 
June 18—Secretary General U 
Thant today condemned “bar¬ 
barous raidd” by the Vieto<>ng 
on South Vietnamese jeiUea 
but also criticized what, he 
said was intensified American 
bombing of North Vietnam. 

Thant predicted that the 
PAris peace talks “will be 
deadlocked for a long time” 
and urged that both sides take 
a lesson from the settlement 
of the Algerian war in 1962. 

Although Thant has fre¬ 
quently deplored American 
bombing, his remarks at a 
lahcheon of the U.N. Corre- 
Ipondents Association were 
M first explicit criticism of 
Vietcong attacks on Saigon or 
Other cities. These attacks, he 
said, are “causing the deaths 
of many innocent civilians.” 

“I am against all escalation 
of the war by any side,” he de¬ 
clared. 

Commending the “very gra¬ 
cious” statement by President 
Johnson on March 31 limiting 
the area of bombing, Thant 
nevertheless asserted that 
American raids during May 
| had set a record for intensity. 

| He reiterated as “still valid” 
his three-point formula of an 
end to all bombing of the 
North, mutual de-escalation in 
the South and talks among all 
parties involved in the fight¬ 
ing. He has not been officially 
in touch with either Washing¬ 
ton or Hanoi since the Paris 
talks began May 10, he said. 

Thant based his prediction 
of a long deadlock at Paris on 
what he termed “an assump¬ 


tion on both sides that mili¬ 
tary defeat or military victory 
will be possible.” 

But the United States, he 
insisted, cannot be defeated or 
dislodged in Vietnam “if there 
■is a political will to stay 
there.” Nor can the U.S., even 
with sophisticated weapons, 
subdue the National Libera¬ 
tion Front in what they regard 
as a fight for national exist¬ 
ence. 

The nearest parallel, he 
paid, is the Algerian war. 
After the settlement the two' 
sides are now “on the friendli¬ 
est of terms.” The settlement 
followed a decision by Presi¬ 
dent de Gaulle to grant Al¬ 
geria independence and with¬ 
draw French troops. 

Thant, who last month ques¬ 
tioned the legality and moral¬ 
ity of American bombing and 
blamed it for “the prevailing 
mood of violence” in the 
United States, defended his 
position against what he said 
had been criticisms that he 
was not neutral. 

His job, he asserted, is not 
to be neutral, but to be impar¬ 
tial; the Secretary General 
must focus attention on issues 
likely to disturb the peace and 
must also reflect international 
opinion. 

Pleading insufficient famil¬ 
iarity with the issues, Thant 
refused to comment on the 
new Berlin dispute. He also 
avoided comment on the Mid¬ 
dle East peace mission of U.N. 
mediator Gunnar Jarring, but 
said it will be up to the Secu¬ 
rity Council to decide what to 
do after Jarring makes a re- 
port at the end of July. 


Thant voiced optimism 
about the outcome of direct 
talks between Greek Cypriot 
and Turkish Cypriot communi¬ 
ties which are to resume in Ni¬ 
cosia on Monday. He ex¬ 
pressed “Very deep concern” 
about the breakdown of peace 
talks between Nigeria and se¬ 
cessionist Biafra. 
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&^stinoreland Concedes Rocketing 
Of Saigon Has Psychological Effect 


By Richard Halloran 

Washington Post Foreign Service 

TOKYO, June 18—Gen. Wil¬ 
liam C. Westmoreland, the for¬ 
mer U.S. commander in Viet¬ 
nam said today the Vietcong 
‘‘could have virtually neutral¬ 
ized Saigon” with rocket at¬ 
tacks in 1966 because of the 
weakness of allied forces at 
that time. 

He . dismissed the recent 
shelling of the city as militar¬ 
ily “not significant.” 

The General, who arrived 
this morning by ship on his 
way to the Upited States, con¬ 
ceded, however, that the 
rocket barrages are having a 
psychological effect in a war 
where military, political and 
psychological factors are 
bound up together. 

But he said the effect of this 
is “exaggerated” by publicity 
and is a “facade” designed to 
support North Vietnamese ne- 


| gotiators in the Paris peace 
I talks. 

The General told newsmen 
that allied countermeasures 
have prevented the Commun¬ 
ists from fulfilling their threat 
to fire 100 rockets a day into 
Saigon. He said that recemtly 
they fired a total of 97 in a 
whole week. He added that al¬ 
lied search missions have cap¬ 
tured 500 rockets in the past 
six weeks. 

Westmoreland said the 
rocket attacks are a sign of 
“frustration and weakness” on 
the part of the Communists. 
He pointed to dropping mor¬ 
ale, sickness, supply shorages, 
desertion and casualties 
among the Communist forces. 

The General said that while 
the Vietcong recruited 75,000 
South Vietnamese in 1966 they 
now are getting 'less than 2000 
per month. He said that North 
Vietnamese infiltration is run¬ 
ning at more than 15,000 per 


month and that North Viet¬ 
namese now make up 73 per 
cent of all Communist forces. 

Westmoreland, who will be¬ 
come army chief of staff after 
he arrives in Washington, 
came to Japan at a particu¬ 
larly sensitive time in U.S.-Ja- 
pan relations. Recent weeks 
have seen a series of anti- 
American protests against 
American military bases here. 

Today, however, the demon¬ 
strations by extremist Zengak- 
uren students and other left¬ 
ists failed to materialize. 

Wesmoreland conferred 
this afternoon with Premier 
Sato and with Tokyo Governor 
Ryokichi Minobe. He is sched¬ 
uled to meet with Foreign 
Minister Takeo Miki and with 
Defense Agency Director Ka- 
neshichi Masuda Wednesday 
before he sails for the West 
Coast. 
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Humphrey Backs Viet Policy 
Basically, Differs on Strategy 


THAT VICE PRESIDENT 
Humphrey has been a public 
advocate of President John¬ 
son’s Vietnam policy is be¬ 
yond dispute. But that he 
has some views of his own, 
and has had them all along, 
also is a fact. 

First of all, Humphrey 
long has viewed communism, 
in its international ideologi¬ 
cal sense, not as a tidal wave 
but as a series of waves that 
keep beating at the shores of 
freedom. He recognizes the 
fragmentation of the com¬ 
munism of Stalin’s day but 
what he sees in Vietnam is 
far from mere nationalism 
or a civil war, as many of 
his liberal ex-friends view it. 

Like many other Ameri¬ 
cans, Humphrey was late in 
“discovering” Asia and he 
has often complained that 
too many Americans are too 
Europe-minded. 

Humphrey has accepted 
the notion of what is called 
militant Asian communism, 
as separate from the more 
mature movement in Europe. 
This Asian communism he 
sees as testing American 
■will and testing its own 
techniques of war. 

Long an advocate of 
peaceful coexistence with 
European communism, the 
Vice President would like 
to apply that principle to 
Asian communism. He wants 
to avoid a direct confronta¬ 
tion with China as with the 
Soviet Union. He would con¬ 
tain Chinese communism as 
he has backed containing 
Russian communism. 

Humphrey has taken the 
position that militant China 
is so strong that it would 
overwhelm any other force 
in Asia if the United States 
were not present in that 
part of the world. As he 
once put it, there would be 
political pneumonia in Asia 
if the U.S. pulled out. ; 

From these principles 
Humphrey has assumed that 
Peking has great power in 
Hanoi. And from these prin¬ 
ciples Humphrey has ap¬ 
proved of the United States 
involvement in Vietnam. 

UP TO THIS POINT there 
is no essential difference be¬ 
tween the views of the Presi¬ 


dent and the Vice President. 

The degree of Humphrey’s 
influence on presidential de¬ 
cision making is impossible 
to fix. There is no record of 
the many Johnson-Humphrey 
private talks. But it is a fact 
that only on rare occasions 
has the Vice President been 
invited to the crucial Tues¬ 
day luncheons at the White 
House where many of the 
key decisions have been 
made. 

Humphrey has been very 
circumspect in private in 
talking about his views on 
policy decisions. He has, on 
occasion, ducked the hawk 
or dove classifications by 
terming himself a chicken- 
hawk, which would seem to 
indicate a degree of doubt 
about some decisions. 

It is known that he argued 
for carefully limiting the 
bombing of the North. He 
advocated the B-52 raids on 
Mugia Pass as a technique 
to block infiltration. He con¬ 
sidered that political risks 
outweighed military gains in 
the bombings close to Hanoi 
and near the Chinese border. 

As to military tactics in 
South Vietnam, the Vice 
President once described his 
strategy as probe, occupy, 
pacify, consolidate and then 
probe, occupy, pacify and 
consolidate again. This was 
not quite the enclave theory 
advocated by Gen. James H. 
Gavin but it was a consider¬ 
able departure from the 
search and destroy tactics 
of Gen. William C. West¬ 
moreland. Needless to say 
the Humphrey formula was 
not adopted. 

He had more success in 
backing what came to be 
known as the McNamara 
Line, an effort to block in¬ 
filtration along the Demili¬ 
tarized Zone (DMZ) by em¬ 
placing mechanical barriers. 
In fact, Humphrey favored 
trying to barricade all of 
South Vietnam this way. 

FINALLY, Humphrey has 
consistently pushed for more 
emphasis on social, economic 
and political reforms in 
South Vietnam. He has ar¬ 
gued that psychological fac¬ 


tors are as important as mili¬ 
tary factors. And he had 
called for avoiding the use 
of the word “victory” in a 
belief that a traditional mili¬ 
tary victory is not possible. 

All these views represent 
what the Vice President is 
known to have thought in 
1965-67 during the Johnson 
period of escalation. The 
way that escalation devel¬ 
oped would indicate Hum¬ 
phrey’s influence was not 
very great, however. 

The Vice President has 
been for the many peace 
offensives but on occasion 
he has confessed that he 
simply was not consulted 
about some of them. 

He also has argued that 
the war could be lost at 
home if the public turned 
against it. But he was ter¬ 
ribly wrong in estimating 
that Sen. McCarthy’s 
chances were slim in his ef¬ 
fort to parlay the war issue 
into a major presidential 
campaign. 











Premier Huong Tells Aides of fp 


By Nguyen Ngoc Rao 

8Peclal to the Washington Post 

SAIGON, June 19—‘Tm 
now like a man on a tiger’s 
back. I must try to ride it 
through,” Premier Tran Van 
Huong confided to his aides 
last week. 

“Even the President does 
not trust me entirely,” 
Huong is reported as saying. 

“He’s afraid I may eclipse 
him.” 

The 64-y.ear-old Premier, 
who took office on May 18, 
has impressed many Viet¬ 
namese and Americans by 
his energetic performance. 

His appointment was 
greeted favorably by the 
local press and many politi¬ 
cal circles here. 

But Huong complained 
that he was being 
“swamped” by too many 
problems. How to convince 
President Thieu that he is 


not trying to steal the show 
while doing his job well 
seems to be Huong’s pri¬ 
mary concern. 

In addition to the familiar 
problems which his prede¬ 
cessor had to cope with—the 
critical military and security 
situation, the swelling num¬ 
ber of war refugees, wide- 
spread corruption, war¬ 
weariness and other diffi¬ 
culties—Huong seems to be 
beset by the disarray caused 
by the recent changes in 
government personnel. 

Commonly known as “the 
sinemy old man,” the strong- 
willed Premier has moved 
vigorously to revitalize the 
government machinery by 
replacing a number of key 
officials. He has been acting 
mostly on the belief that ad¬ 
ministrative jobs should be 
entrusted to civilians while 
military officers should be 
on the battlefield. 

However, the process of 
change which he himself ini¬ 
tiated has threatened to get 
out of control. Many of the 
recent changes were made 
without his consent. Other 
changes which Huong 
wanted could not be carried 
out because of the opposi¬ 
tion of other men in the gov¬ 
ernment. 


Some of the new appoint¬ 
ments triggered adverse re¬ 
actions even within the Cab¬ 
inet. The most public exam¬ 
ple is Gen. Nguyen Van Vy’s 
threat to resign as Defense 
Minister if the appointment 
the new Mayor of Saigon, 
Col. Do Kien Nhieu, was 
not rescinded. Vy argued 
that Nhieu is a “corrupt” 
man. President Thieu him¬ 
self had to intervene by de¬ 
claring today that he would 
order an investigation and 
would take appropriate 
measures if Nhieu was found 
guilty. 

When the new chief of 
Saigon’s 1st Police Precinct 
came to the precinct head¬ 
quarters to take up his job, 
the formr police chief re¬ 
fused to move out until a de¬ 
tachment of well-armed 
troops was sent in. 

The situation appears to 
have degenerated into a 
state of confusion. And 
Huong, dissatisfied, threat¬ 
ened Monday to resign if 
the President did not give 
him strong support to 
weather the storm. 

Both President Thieu and 
Premier Huong went to¬ 
gether to Hue today for an 
inspection of the area bor¬ 
dering North Vietnam. But 
there have been no solid in¬ 
dications whether Thieu had 
taken steps to back up his 
Premier, and whether 
Huong would resign Thurs¬ 
day as he has threatened to 
do. 

Both men, however, hold 
different views on the re¬ 
cent changes and others to 
be made in the next few 
days and weeks. While 
Huong insists on appointing 
civilians whenever possible 
and on controlling all 
changes in government per¬ 
sonnel, Thieu appears to try 
to consolidate his own politi¬ 
cal position by placing long¬ 
time associates in key jobs. 

Many former members of 
the Can-Lao, the late presi¬ 
dent Ngo Dinh Diem’s se¬ 


cret and powerful party, 
have reappeared on South 
Vietnam’s political scene re¬ 
cently. President Thieu him¬ 
self is reported to have be¬ 
longed to the party. 

A cautious, secretive and 
suspicious man, Thieu has 
successfully isolated his 
chief political rival, Vice 




President Nguyen Cao Ky, 
and has been trying to build 
his base on many former 
members of the Can Lao 
(labor) Party. 

At least five of the Huong 
Cabinet are assumed to be 
can Lao members, among 
them Foreign Minister Tran 
Chanh Thanh and the Inte¬ 


rior Minister, Gen. Tran 
Thien Khieum, who now ap¬ 
pears to be the most power¬ 
ful man in the Cabinet. 

Many members of the 
Senate, which gives strong 
support to Thieu, are also 
known as belonging to this 
defunct party. There is no 
evidence that the Can Lao is 


again functioning as a party. 
But many of its former 
members are able people 
whom Thieu trusts. 

Thieu’s moves in isolating 
Vice President Ky have also 
triggered adverse reactions. 
For instance, Agriculture 
Minister Truong Thai Ton, a 
Ky man, was reported to 


to resign 


have threatened 
from the Cabinet. 

And since President Thieu 
and Premier Huong hold 
different views on the prob¬ 
lems of personnel, their 
moves have often come into 
conflict. It is doubtful 
whether Thieu will give all- 
out support.to Huong. 
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Into Secret Sessions 


By Murrey Marder 

Washington Post Foreign Service 

PARIS, June 19—First signs 
appeared today that the Wash- 
ington-Hanoi conference on 
Vietnam is dividing into one 
layer of secret talks and an 
outer layer of cross-accusa¬ 
tions intended primarily for 
the public record. 

A cautious slide into infor¬ 
mal, unpublicized discussions 
became increasingly evident. 

The United States and North 
Vietnamese delegates met pri¬ 
vately and courteously for 40 
minutes, but only the acrimon¬ 
ious exchanges of the formal 
talks were made public. 

It was also announced that 
agreement had b.een reached, 
on the recommendation, of Ha -1 

noi’s delegation, to regularize 
this five-week-old conference 
by holdings once-a-week ses¬ 
sions on Wednesdays, unless, 
as the United States proposed, 
additional meetings are re¬ 
quired. 

Neither of these develop¬ 
ments, spokesmen on both 
sides agreed, moved tne con¬ 
ference a step beyond its im¬ 
passe on substance. Instead, 
more barbed language was 
dumped into the public record 
by both delegations. 

Chief U.S. delegate W. Aver- 
ell Harriman chargAdf' that 
North Vietnamese and Viet- 
cong forces have engaged in 
“calculated ^barbarism” by fir- 


\/ 


ing “inherently inaccurate” 
rockets on Saigon. 

Chief North Vietnamese del- 


to encourage longer and more 
substantive private conversa¬ 
tions. 

A major U.S. objective since 
the talks began May 13 has 
been, as Harriman put it, to 
get into serious, private nego¬ 
tiations and “to reduce the 
propaganda output of these 
exchanges.” 

To help to preserve this bar¬ 
gaining possibility, the U.S. 
delegation, it was learned, has 
forbidden its officials to dis¬ 
cuss with the press anything 
that happens outside the for¬ 
mal portions of the confer¬ 
ence, even including messen¬ 
ger traffic between the two 
delegation headquarters. 

No actual agreement has 
been reached on dividing con¬ 
ference time into two seg¬ 
ments, one ritualistic and one 
private, informed sources said. 
“But it seems to be evolving,” 
said one conference source. 

Despite the sometimes acer¬ 
bic tone of today's formal ses¬ 
sion, informed sources said, 
none of it was carried into the 
private conversations. 

In the past, U.S. spokesman 
William J. Jorden has said 
that these informal exchanges 
, “did not get into matters of 
i substance.” Today he said, “I 
! simply don’t want to get into 
; the content of discussions that 
occur there” because the talks 
! “might get into something 
more substantive than tea and 
j cake” and “private, quiet talks 
| perhaps offer a better oppor- 
| tunity for making progress 
than large sessions which are 


Le conceded that Le Due 
Tho, the senior Hanoi official 
and “special adviser” to his 
delegation, talked privately 
through interpreters with Ha^ 
riman and Cyrus R. Vance, the 
No. 2 man on the U.S. side. Ac¬ 
cording to Le, Tho merely 
“gossiped with Mr. Harriman 
on subjects which don’t have a 
relation to the content of the 
(official) conversations.” 

But by happenstance or not, 
the growing expansion of the 
“tea breaks” has coincided 
with the arrival here of.Tho, a 
member of Hanoi’s policy-mak¬ 
ing Politburo who, as one U.S. 
source put it, “is very amiable 
and seems to have a lot of au¬ 
thority.” 

In the formal conference ex¬ 
changes, made public after¬ 
wards, Harriman said Hanoi 
“would be making a fatal mis¬ 
take if it felt that world opin¬ 
ion had not turned against 
North Vietnam because of its 
escalation of the war since the 
steps taken by President John¬ 
son on March 31.” 

Hanoi’s “escalation,” Harri¬ 
man charged, is the “indis¬ 
criminate bombardment of 
Saigon by Vietcong and North 
Vietnamese army forces.” 
These attacks, he said, “have 
been condemned as barbarous 
throughout the world.” 

Harriman 1 said the attacks 
“have not been aimed at mili¬ 
tary targets but at innocent ci¬ 
vilians, including women and 
children,” because the rockets 
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Saigon, our compatriots in the 
South and the liberation 


armed forces in the S >uth will 


have the right and duty to 
combat American troops in 
Saigon.” , j 

Thuy gibed that “if these 
shots are as inaccurate as you ; 
say, why do the American and j 
puppet (South Vietnamese) I 
soldiers rival each other to dig 
such deep shelters? Why don’t 
•the American and puppet com¬ 
manders dare to sleep in their 
homes, and why do they take I 
helicopters every morning to j 


escape to a secret place?” 

The United States, he said, 
“clamors that it has shown 
‘restraint’ ” while accusing the 
North Vietnamese and Viet¬ 
cong forces of attacking Sai¬ 
gon’s civilians barbarously, 
but the United States has “ex¬ 
panded” the air war on North 
Vietnam white professing to 
have limited it. 

Thuy said air attacks on 
North Vietnam increased from : 
2500 in March to 4700 in May.! 


L __ , , ., . rather fully reported.” 

egate Xuan Thuy charged that, Hanoi . £ delegation, more 

sensitive on the subject, said 
only enough about today’s 


to minimize its 


while “pretending” to have 
de-escalated its air war against 
North Vietnam since March 
31, the United States actually 
has “escalated in terms of the 
intensity of the bombing 
raids ” 

The,potential significance of ^at ^is table there was a 
today’s ninth session of talks, discussion about the compara- 


“tea break’ 
significance. 

North Vietnamese spokes¬ 
man Nguyen Thanh Le said 


however, turned more on what 
the diplomats did than on 
what they said formally. 

What began three meetings 
back as a 15-minute “tea break” 
or ‘rest v period” had broad¬ 
ened today into the 40-minute 
encounter in a total confer¬ 
ence session of 3 hours and 40 
minutes. 

For the first time, the U.S. 
delegation declined to say any¬ 
thing about what happened 
during “teatime,” admittedly 


tive merits of French. Vietnam¬ 
ese and other nation’s to¬ 
bacco, with three members of 
the U.S. delegation: press 
spokesmen William J. Jorden 
and Harold Kaplan, and Dan¬ 
iel I. Davidson, Harriman’s 
aide. 


“are inherently inaccurate 
when fired, as they have been, 
from improvised launchers 
consisting of bamboo frames 
or dirt tracks.” 

This “proves conclusively,” 
he said, that the targets “were 
not defined military installa¬ 
tions or specific buildings. 
These attacks are calculated 
barbarism. Their objective is 
plainly 'to terrorize the whole 
broad area of the city of Sai¬ 
gon.” The evidence of that, he 
said, is that they have “hit ci¬ 
vilian homes, hospitals, reli¬ 
gious centers, schools or mar¬ 
ket places,” with over 400 
rounds in seven weeks killing 
more than 100 civilians and 
wounding 500 more, while 
“only one American soldier 
has been killed in the city of 
Saigon.” 

Xuan Thuy, who has edged 
toward acknowledgement of 
North Vietnam’s participation 
in the war in the South with¬ 
out outrightly admitting it, 
countered that: “As long as 
American troops remain in 


U.S. spokesman Jorden re¬ 
sponded that while the U.S. 

1 has drastically limited the 
bombing areas, there have 
been more strikes “against 
military targets in the panhan¬ 
dle of North Vietnam” be¬ 
cause weather has improved 
and because of increased mili¬ 
tary activity there. 

Harriman charged that 
Thuy has “misconstrued” U.S. 
words and deeds here. It is “a 
grotesque distortion” of Amer¬ 
ican objectives, he said, to 
charge that the United States 
seeks to keep Vietnam divided 
for a “neo-colony” and mili¬ 
tary base. 

Jorden announced that Har¬ 
riman plans to leave Paris 
later -this week for several 
days in the United States. The 
delegation’s military adviser, 
Gen. Andrew J. Goodpaster, 
leave permanently this 
week to become U.S. deputy 
commander in South Vietnam. 
Maj. Gen. George Seignious 
will replace him here. | 
























The War in Vietnam Becomes g) 

a Kahn Game P\ 




By Amrom H. Katz 

Research analyst with the RAND Corn. 

HERMAN KAHN, director of the Hudson 
Institute, rolls on — speaking, provoking, 
criticizing and stimulating. In this, his fifth 
book, he continues, supported by massive 
contributions from four colleagues. 

This is a fairly fat book, full of data, ideas, 
references, concepts and debate material. 
Its range is broad, from containment of 
Communist China to use of water wings for 
crossing streams. A book for all seasons, it 
is zippered together by Kahn, a man for all 
problems, and is chock full of ideas for all 
readers, from the Senate and the Joint 
Chiefs to the quartermaster corps and to 
reconnaissance patrols in the jungles of 
Vietnam. But not all ideas arc for all readers. 

The U.S. strategic establishment rose to 
prominence after World War TI by consid¬ 
ering the problem of atomic war with the 
Soviet Union. This group did address rele¬ 
vant matters and invented tools of analysis, 
evaluation and discussion. They have writ¬ 
ten much and debated widely. But, by and 
large, this large strategic establishment has 
had little to say about Vietnam, counter- 
insurgency and wars of national liberation. 
Kahn, the author of “On Thermonuclear 
\ v ar.” bit the bullet. 

ONE OF THE numerous asymmetries that 


booby-trap the Vietnam debate are the 
ideas of win/lose. “Loss’* in Vietnam—for 
our side—retains most of its classic meaning. 
“Win” doesn’t. For Hanoi, the reverse is 
true. Subject to this and other caveats, 
three of the five authors—Armbruster, Gas- 
til and Kahn—think the war should and 
can be won, principally by a different al¬ 
location of forces to major missions. I agree. 
Plans, national strategies and small unit 
tactics are presented in support of the re¬ 
allocation argument. The weight of the 
argument, as well over 90 per cent of the 
text, goes to them. 

The tools of the strategic establishment— 
systems analysis, operations research, op¬ 
timization and cost-effectiveness techniques 
—are, by and large, inapplicable to the 
larger problems of Vietnam. Of course, 
their techniques are useful against relative¬ 
ly minor problems. 

Kahn’s answer is that small improve¬ 
ments in a variety of tasks could make a 
critical difference. T hope so. 


Kahn’s proposals exhibit neither civilian 
modesty, humility nor equivocation (which 
doesn’t automatically invalidate the sugges¬ 
tions, of course). Most of the ideas—as Kahn 
says—have been around and continue to cir¬ 
culate among those professionally con¬ 
cerned. Kahn has sucked their ideas up 
like a gigantic vacuum cleaner. 

Kahn’s chapter “A Program for Victory” 
gets its title from the belief that despite 
errors, fumbling and bumbling, we are still 
in Vietnam and not doing badly and that we 
could make significant improvements. We 
have more room for improvement than the 
North Vietnamese and Vietcong have, so 
Kahn feels we’ve got the makings of a win. 
And he submits a list of ten programs, of 
which he says only half should be attempted. 
Joint promotion boards, administrative re¬ 
form, emphasis on “legality,” more effective 
1 reconciliation progress and like measures 
go into his recipe. 

If John Foster Dulles had pactomania. 
Kahn has a worse case of listomania. His 
text is woven together with lists of alterna¬ 
tives, factors, options and scenarios It’s a 
tossup whether the text garnishes th<? col¬ 
lection of lists or whether the text is the 
main dish. 

THE CRUEL paradox of “wars of na¬ 
tional liberation” is that they are simul¬ 
taneously much less consequential to the 

world and a thousand times more compli- | 
cated to understand and wage than is the 
fatal but simple thermonuclear war. 

We started to bomb North Vietnam in 
early 1965, slowly. We expected Hanoi to 
read the signals we were sending—that we ! 
were holding back. Alas, the message Hanoi 
got was that they could take it. Thus we 
successfully and regrettably inoculated 
Hanoi against air power. We gave them time 
to adjust, to enlarge their defenses and to 
i continue to send men and supplies south 
by osmosis. There we stand. 

We all agree that Vietnam isn’t a neat 
problem and this interdisciplinary war is 
novel to our experience. This book is a use¬ 
ful and significant contribution to the Viet¬ 
nam discussion. The five authors are 
thoughtful and serious and have much more 
to say, even in disagreement among them¬ 
selves, than can be found in most of the 
pot-boiler polemic assembled by public 
figures. 

What we need is a strategy, fleshed with 
appropriate tactics, maintained over time, 
at much lower costs in blood and treasure 
from here on out. And the South Vietnamese 
must be made to improve faster, so that 
gradually they can take over their war. By 
some obscure principle of symmetry, the I 
war may peter out. After all, it petered in. i 
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By Nguyen Ngoc Rao 

Special to the Washington Post 


SAIGON, June 20—Premier 
Tran Van Huong agreed today 
to stay on at the head of the 
new Cabinet when President 
Thieu promised him whole- 
hearted support, informed 
sources said. 

On Monday, Huong threat¬ 
ened to resign within three 
days if Thieu failed to support 
his efforts to reorganize the 
top levels of the government 
machinery. 

According to the sources, 
Thieu gave assurances to the 
Premier at a meeting of the 
Council of Ministers at the 
Presidential Palace this morn* 
ing. Huong was appointed Pre¬ 
mier by Thieu on May 18. 

This morning’s meeting 
was presided over by Thieu 
and attended by his staff and 
he entire Cabinet. It is not 
known whether Vice President 
Ky was present. 

Thieu convinced Huong that 
he would not leave his Pre¬ 
mier in the lurch, the sources 
said. Huong had been unhappy 
about the various pressures 
put on him when he tdok steps 


to revitalize the administra¬ 
tion. 


The meeting was described 
as “acrimonious** at several 
points as participants aired 
grievances and tried to settle 
differences. 

One of the problems dis¬ 
cussed, the source said* was 
the appointment of the new 
mayor of Saigon, Col. Do Kien 
Nhieu. Defense Minister Ngu -1 
yen Van Vy ha$ threatened to 
resign if Nhieu, whom he ac¬ 
cused of being “corrupt,” was 
not removed. 

* Tbe controversy over 
Nhieu’s appointment has be¬ 
come |>o heated "that President - 
Thieu. himself ordered an-ih- 
vestigktion Wednesday and* 
promised measures against the 
new Mayor if warranted. 

The sources said Huong, by 
hot mentioning his resignation 
threat at the meeting, tacitly 
agreed to stay on. The timing 
of the meeting, it was pointed 
out, coincided with the dead¬ 
line Huong had fixed for his 
decision to stay or resign. 

Later in the day, Huong con¬ 
tinued his regular functions. 
Several hours,after the morn- 
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President Thieu shows crowd the text of South Viet¬ 


nam’s general mobilization 
Wednesday in a ceremony in 

ing meeting, Huong’s office is¬ 
sued a communique denying 
press reports that the Premier 
had threatened to resign, 
branding them false. 

Informed sources specu¬ 
lated that Huong never ac¬ 
tually intended to resign, but 
was merely tidying to force the 
cautious, self-effacing Presi¬ 
dent into committing himself. 

Sources close to Huong said 
Huong might soon act to re¬ 
move Defense Minister Vy 
now that the Premier feels he 
can count on .jhieu’s support. 
Vy*$ presence in the Cabinet 
has been considered an impe¬ 
diment to fhe. good relation¬ 
ship between . Huong and the 
National Assembly. Many leg¬ 
islators are known to be hos¬ 
tile to Vy for various reasons. 

In \ another development, 
Maj. Gen. Lam Van Phat, who 
had been sentenced to death 
in absentia by the former Ky 
government for alleged in¬ 
volvement in the abortive Feb¬ 
ruary, 1965. coup against for¬ 
mer strongman Gen. Nguyen 
Khanh, surrendered to the 
government today. 

Phat, who was sentenced in 


law after he signed it 
the northern city of Hue. 

1965, had been in hiding since 
the coup failed. 

The General gave himself 
up to retired Gen. Tran Van 
Don, a leading senator, who 
immediately took him to see 
Gen. Tran Thien Khiem, the 
Interior Minister. It is not 
known if any action will be 
taken against Phat. 

Don, who heads the Senate 
special committee in charge of 
political offenses, had been ac¬ 
tively but unsuccessfully ma¬ 
neuvering for Phat’s return. 

Phat made his reappearance 
at the time Vice President Ky 
and his close supporters had 
been removed from the center 
of power. His move was 
viewed as a reflection of the 
current resurgence members 
(Labor), former President Ngo 
Dinh Diem’s once powerful 
secret party. 












Rusk Says End to/Altacks on 
Saigon Would Aid Peace 
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United Press International 

Secretary Rusk underscores a point at news conference. 

there may be opportunities for sive and defensive nuclear 


By Warren Unna 

Washington Post Staff Writer 

Secretary of State Dean 
Busk told a news conference 
yesterday that a cessation of 
the current rocket attacks on 
Saigon would be one way for 
North Vietnam to show its in¬ 
tent to restrain the war and 
get on with the peace. 

“Tt seems to me that an ex¬ 
plosive that comes in by 
rocket or on bicycle goes off 
just as hard as an explosive 
that is delivered by aircraft,” 
Busk replied when asked to 
equate Hanoi's desire for a 
halt of US. bombing over 
North Vietnam with the Com¬ 
munists’ stepped-up shelling 
of Saigon. “Obviously a cessa¬ 
tion of these attacks on Saigon 
would be to that extent some 
reduction in the present rate 
of military activity.” 

The Secretary, in his first 
news conference since Jan. 4, 
was restrained, but not defeat¬ 
ist, on the progress of the 
Paris peace talks. 

He smilingly took note of 
Thursday’s comment by Secre¬ 
tary of Defense Clark Clifford 
that there are “bits and 
straws” pointing to progress 
in Paris, and a similar com¬ 
ment yesterday by Ambassa- 
dor-at-Large W. Averell Harri- 
man. 

But then Rusk went on to 
say: “The withdrawal by 

Hanoi of its categorical denial 
that it has any forced in South 
Vietnam is at least a step to¬ 
ward reality, and that moves 
us closer to the possibility of 
discussing things as they exist 
in the real world.” 

However the Secretary 
couldn’t resist a gibe at the 
Paris dispatches: “We are a 
long way from substance when 
we have to point to the fact 
that the coffee breaks (in the 
Paris talks) are becoming 
longer, that the atmosphere is 
somewhat more informal, that 


a litle more give and take.” 

He said North Vietnamese 
infiltration into South 'Viet¬ 
nam during April and May 
was ait “record levels” with 
new units appearing. Secre¬ 
tary Clifford, in his press con¬ 
ference Thursday, said 26,000 
of the 29,000 North Vietnam¬ 
ese infiltrators estimated for 
May could be considered as re¬ 
placements for Communist 
casualties. 

Rusk emphasized two impor¬ 
tant steps he thought should 
now be taken up with the So¬ 
viet Union: Trying to achieve 
a mutual reduction of the 
troops levels of both the 
NATO and Warsaw Pact 
forces in central Europe: and 
trying to start serious talks on 
limiting the development by 
both countries of new offen- 


missiles. 

He said that until now the 
Soviets have “shown interest” 
in talking about a mutual cur¬ 
tailment, “but we have not 
been able to schedule a time 
and place for serious discus¬ 
sions.” 

Until that happens. Rusk de¬ 
clared, he thought the United 
States could not “afford to ig¬ 
nore the research and develop¬ 
ment and the operational cap¬ 
ability of employing some of 
these weapons.” 

In the meantime, Rusk 
voiced the Administration’s 
pleasure with the United Na¬ 
tions General Assembly’s re¬ 
cent support of the nuclear 
non-proliferation treaty and 
announced that the formal | 
treaty signing would take 


place July 1 in Washinglon 
Moscow and London, the capi¬ 
tals of the treaty’s thre<' depo 
sitory governments. 

Asked abou f recent 
speeches by his under secre¬ 
taries on trying to improve 
U.S. relations with China 
Rusk said the chances w< 
nil. 

The United States !u* her; 
described as having I: >d more 
serious talks with China, in .i 
Warsaw sessions, than with 
perhaps any other nation. But, 
said Rusk: “We always eomc 
back to that elementary no¬ 
tion of theirs that there is 
nothing they will discuss with 
us until we are prepared to 
surrender 14 to 15 million 
people in Taiwan. And that 
just isn’t possible.” 

The Secretary showed irrita¬ 
tion with recent suggestions 
that the United States should 
use military force to rescue 
the 82 surviving crew mem¬ 
bers of the U.S. Navy intelli¬ 
gence ship Pueblo whom No 
gence ship Pueblo whom North 

“We have tried very hard to 
get these men back through 
the normal processes by which 
they can be gotten back safely 
and alive,” Rusk declared. 
“We would like to get the men 
back, not simply insure that 
they would be killed.” 

Asked about Congress’ hos¬ 
tile attitude toward a new for¬ 
eign aid bill, Rusk declared: 
“Reckless cuts in foreign aid 
could seriously injure our for¬ 
eign policy, both for the re¬ 
mainder of this Administra¬ 
tion and for the new Adminis¬ 
tration which comes in next 
year.” 















VIETNAM: THE DOCTORS’ DSLEMwA 


MARTIN L. ALBERT 

/V. Albert , a physician , was discharged from active duty in 
the Army as a conscientious objector. Since returning ro\ 
civilian life , he has been a consultant for Resist , the New 
Lngland Resistance , the Boston Draft Resistors' Group, the 
American Friends Service Committee and like-minded 
groups. 

War is a health hazard with which doctors may properly 
concern themselves. In the correspondence section of the 
New England Journal of Medicine, several medical 
students signed their names to a pledge of nonparticipa¬ 
tion in the armed forces if they must serve in Vietnam. 
They made this pledge “in the name of freedom, conscience 
and dignity." One month later this same correspondence 
section exploded with replies, all hostile, to the medical 
students' pledge. One physician was “appalled," another 
“disgusted"; the medical students were considered 
“naive," perhaps “lax in their pursuit of facts pertaining 
to medical science," and exponents of “the Communists’ 
propaganda line." 

Do physicians have some special, or different, obligation 
with reference to supporting the armed forces? As l speak 
with groups of physicians, medical students, para-medical 
and non-medical personnel, certain questions arc con¬ 
sistently raised. As citizens, don’t physicians have a pecul¬ 
iar obligation to serve in the armed forces? Is it right 
for a physician, who is supposed to prevent and relieve 
human suffering, to be selective in his choice of patients, 
refusing to treat wounded military personnel? How can 
a physician be a conscientious objector? He will not be 
asked to kill, only to heal the sick and wounded. Is it 
true that the role of a physician as a member of the 
armed forces is different from that of a civilian physician? 
Do physicians have the right to withhold their professional 
skills as a means of effecting political change? 

All citizens have an equal obligation to their country. 
If non-physicians must accept induction, so should phy¬ 
sicians. It is possible, however, to consider that there 
are other ways in which one. may best serve his country, 
for example by working for a general improvement of 
medical care, an end to the arms race, an end to chemical- 
biological-radioiogical warfare. This is true for physicians 
and non-physicians alike. However, physicians in par¬ 
ticular have selected a vocation dedicated to the main¬ 
tenance and preservation of life. Both the Director of 
Selective Service and the Secretary of the Army have 
told me privately that they agree with the statement, A 
good modern army is organized primarily to kill. It is 
reasonable 10 question whether anyone could or should 
support such an organization. 

Physicians have always been selective in choosing their 
patients. They select a particular location in which to 
practice, limiting themselves geographically. Many phy¬ 
sicians specialize, thereby limiting themselves to specilic 
diseases. This traditional selectivity of the physician has 
left major segments of the population with inadequate 
medical care. Physicians may feel that by electing to 
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serve nonmilitary individuals who need them they arc 
accomplishing two purposes: aiding the sick and dimin¬ 
ishing the effectiveness of an organization designed pri¬ 
marily to kill. 

There arc several reasons why a physician can be a 
conscientious objector: He has the legal right a. an 
American citizen to have his basic religious and moral 
convictions recognized. A physician lias no inherent 
responsibility to select as his patients only members • t 
the armed forces. It is incorrect to assume that by n« t 
serving in the Army he is refusing to treat mounded 
American soldiers. Would one charge that a doci 
practices in New York is refusing to serve critic."i; m 
Bostonians? A physician may be a conscientious ohu 
because he believes his actions in support of the -'rmed 
forces would in the long run be destructive ot health 
and life. Without his services the Army would he ie* s 
efficient. Being a conscientious objector is like practicing 
preventive medicine. 

The primary function of a military physician is 
to maintain the members of the armed forces at pc V 
fighting capability. His main obligation is to ihc institu¬ 
tion, rather than to the patient. This means that the mili¬ 
tary physician does not always attempt to cure or com¬ 
pletely treat every soldier’s disability. Newly inducted 
army medical officers have been instructed that psychi¬ 
atric disability need not always be treated. They have 
been told, in fact, that psychotics sometimes make good 
soldiers. A career Army psychiatrist stated that a ser¬ 
geant leading a group of men up a hill that had no pro¬ 
tective foliage and was held by the enemy would have to 
be crazy. It also means that the confidentiality of the doc¬ 
tor-patient relationship, which many civilian physicians 
and their patients consider sacrosanct, is officially dis¬ 
regarded. It means that a physician who would make one 
medical decision as a civilian might have to make another 
as a military officer. A Navy surgeon recently rcturncu 
from Vietnam said that he had seen Victcong prisoners 
who were not being given proper medical attention. 

For years many physicians in this country have been 
organized for the purpose, among others, of affecting 
America's political life. This organized political activity 
has been concerned with economics, education, health 
and other problems. It is not unreasonable, therefore, 
for physicians as a group to become involved with matters 
of international life and death. 

In recent years more physicians, individually and in 
croups, have publicly opposed the war. David Mel.ananan 
in “Diary of an American Medical Interne in Vietnam" 
(Saturdav Review . March 25. 1967) discusses the 

ghastly effects of the war on the Vietnamese population 
Dr. Howard Levy spoke out against the w ar and ret used 
to train special forces for duly in Vietnam. He d»o not 
believe that medicine was being used ethically in the war. 
His forthright stand has stimulated many others in the 
medical field to become more politically active. Ihc 
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THE WAR IN VIETNAM 


WESTY DEPARTS: 
‘RESOLVE IS 
STILL THE KEY’ 
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H e was leaving, lie said, with a “heavy 
heart,” and his last week in Vietnam 
fairly dripped with nostalgia. As he had 
for much of the previous four and a half 
years, Gen. William C. Westmoreland 
spent the days out in the field with his 
troops in a farewell tour that ranged 
all over the shell-pocked face of South 
Vietnam. And at each stop there were 
fervent speeches, gifts from subordinate 
commanders and gallons of Kool-Aid to 
be sipped with the men in the ranks. In 
the spirit of military ecumenism, the gen¬ 
eral also paid a courtesy call on the nu¬ 
clear aircraft carrier Enterprise, where 
he showed that his lively interest in all 
things martial had not flagged. Standing 
on the flight deck amid a covey of ad¬ 
mirals, Westmoreland glanced up at one 
part of the vast structure on the star¬ 
board side and asked: “What s that? 
After a startled pause, the admirals 
chorused: “That s the bridge, sir. 

Throughout his final week, Westmore¬ 
land assured his men that they were 
winning the war, that our side is get¬ 
ting stronger whereas the enemy is get¬ 
ting weaker.” And, seemingly as much 
for the benefit of the folks back home as 
for the troops, he often stressed a word 
that has virtually become his motto: re¬ 
solve.” “Resolve,” he declared, “is still 
the key to success.” But when he had 
to face his old nemesis, the Saigon press 
corps, for one last time, Westy was led 
to modify his rosy appraisal. Asked flatly 
if the war could be won, he replied, 
“Not in a classic sense, because —and 
here he paused-“of our ^national policy 
of not expanding the war.” 

Buildup: That policy, of course, has 
dogged Westmoreland throughout his 
tenure in Vietnam, a period that wit¬ 
nessed the war’s growth from a simple 
regional irritant to an international pow¬ 
der keg. In January 1964, when West¬ 
moreland arrived in South Vietnam (he 
took over the American command from 
Gen. Paul D. Harkins six months later), 
there were 16,000 U.S. advisers in the 
small country, and the number of Ameri¬ 
cans who had died fighting totaled 143. 
According to what one high Washington 
official describes as the 4 unanimous judg¬ 
ment” of Administration leaders West¬ 
moreland did an “unquestionably bril¬ 
liant” job of orchestrating the gigantic 
logistical buildup that eventually swelled 
American strength in Vietnam to 533,000 
men. But there were always political 
limits to General Westmoreland’s mili¬ 
tary reach, and today-nearly 25,000 
U.S. fatalities later-even an optinrnst ot 
Westy's stature is forced to admit that ul- 
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timate victory seems as remote as ever. 

To be sure, American firepower has 
inflicted incredible damage on the 
enemv: the U.S. command in Saigon 
claims that since the start ot 1900, 
257,000 Viet Cong and North Vietnam¬ 
ese soldiers have been killed. “The qual¬ 
ity of the men coming down from [North 
Vietnam] is obviously deteriorating, 
Westmoreland said last week. "The qual¬ 
ity of [the enemy’s] battlefield perfoim- 
ance is—well, it approaches the pathetic 

in some cases.’ , . ,, 

Gains: Moreover, the American shield 
erected by Westmoreland has enabled 
the South Vietnamese to stave off the 
almost certain defeat that many experts 
foresaw in 1964 and 1965. Tie Army 
of the Republic of Vietnam (AR\ i\), 
though still corrupt, weak and often in¬ 
effective, has shown definite improve¬ 
ment in recent months, and its ancient 
weapons are rapidly being replaced with 
a modern American arsenal. On the ci¬ 
vilian side, the Saigon government de¬ 
spite its obvious shortcomings by '' ast¬ 
ern standards, is at least more stable 
than the coup-prone succession ot mili¬ 
tary juntas that followed the overthrow 
of President Ngo Dinh Diem in 1963. 

But for each of these not inconsider¬ 
able strides, there have been staggering 


setbacks. One of the first was a West¬ 
moreland brainchild called Hop Tac 
(‘•Cooperation”), a program designed to 
secure Saigon as an invulnerable base ol 
operations. Though it succeeded for a 
time, Hop Tac has proved a lailure. and 
the capital is now subjected, for the hist 
time in the war, to incessant rocket and 
mortar attacks (following story). In the 
countryside, the pacification program has 
yet to recover from the enemvs let 
offensive, and it is still a rare village in 
South Vietnam where the Saigon gov¬ 
ernment commands the confidence or 
respect of its people. 

As for the enemy, the Communists 
have been more than able to replace 
their losses, and today they are a tar 
more formidable foe than they were m 
1964 The infiltration from North Viet¬ 
nam has helped to increase their num¬ 
bers from 33,000 soldiers in 1964 to some 
120,000 now. And the enemy’s array ot 
new weapons— submachine guns, rockets, 
mortars and even an occasional tank— 
has enabled them to far outstrip the 
South Vietnamese in firepower. Stra¬ 
tegically, the Americans and South \ let- 
namese can no longer be defeated by 
the Communists, but they have yet to 
show that they can win. In fact, despite 
Westmoreland’s profound distaste tor 
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the Word, the current situation is some¬ 
thing very like a stalemate. 

Coven the ground rules imposed hv 
President Johnson—as well as the ago¬ 
nizingly slow improvement within the. 
AHVX—the new American commander 
in Vietnam can hope to break the log¬ 
jam only by wringing more perform¬ 
ance from Westmoreland's impressive 
military machine. That job falls to (Jon. 
Creighton W. Abrams, 53, who, although 
he was a West Point classmate and 
Westmorelands trusted deputy, com¬ 
mander, presents a marked study in 
contrast. Westmoreland, a picture of 
starched, lean good looks, rarely drinks, 
does not smoke and only occasionally 
mutters a mild oath under his breath. 
Abrams, a tough, cigar-chewing former 
tank commander, is no stranger to pro¬ 
fanity and strong drink. Militarily, asso¬ 
ciates describe Westy as a razzle-dazzle 
(juarterback who likes to go for big yard¬ 
age. while Abrams is characterized as a 
rugged, line-bucking fullback. “West¬ 
moreland believed in striking at the ene¬ 
my. killing as many as possible and get¬ 
ting the hell out,” one general said last 
week. “Abrams likes to hit the enemy, hit 
them again and stay with them until he 
has killed every one of them.” 

Slogan: Under Westmoreland, the 
American command was known for its 
elaborate facilities and the profusion of 
its creature comforts; one command even 
boasted a marble flagpole base that cost 
$45,000. Abrams is expected to take a 
more bare-bones approach. During the 
siege of Khe Sanh, when he served as 
over-all U.S. commander in the northern 
provinces, the slogan at his headquarters 
was: “If you can’t wear it, eat it or shoot 
it, don’t bring it.” On one occasion, when 
transportation was critically scarce, 
Abrams learned that a Marine truck was 
driving from Da Nang to Phu Bai with a 
load of beer. He had the truck stopped 
and turned back for a cargo of more es¬ 
sential items. 

Westmoreland’s “search and destiov” 
tactics in Vietnam have been frequently 
criticized, principally because they often 
involved more search than destroy. 
(Westmoreland himself recently lament¬ 
ed that one fault with the concept was 
its name. “Something simpler like ‘hold 
the initiative* would have been better,” 
he said.) But despite their differences in 
personality, Abrams is unlikely to depart 
much from Westmoreland’s basic tactics. 
Because the allies are unable to garrison 
the entire country, the only alternative 
to “search and destroy” is the enclave 
theory proposed by retired Lt. Gen. 
James M. Gavin—and that is anathema to 
most American officers. 

Abrams, in fact, will probably have 
even less leeway in conducting the war 
than Westmoreland. In 1964, the U.S. 
had barely stuck its toe in the water, and 
Westmoreland was able to build up the 
American presence almost from scratch. 
Now that the U.S. is waist-deep in Viet¬ 
nam, Abrams may have little freedom to 
depart from the precedents set during 
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Deadly missile: Random death dealt from the sky 

Westmoreland’s tour of duty. And with 
the added restraints of the American 
Presidential elections and the Paris 
peace talks, the dictates of national pol¬ 
icy will probably exert a stronger pull 
than ever. 


Rocket Roulette 


In the quiet hours just before dawn, 
Viet Coup Runners by twos and threes 
slipped from hiding places on the out¬ 
skirts of Saigon and hurriedly set up the 
simple launching tubes of their 122-mm. 
rockets. Without bothering to take care¬ 
ful aim, they pointed the tubes in the 
direction of the sleepy capital city. Tfien, 
one after another, there were bnet 
flashes of backblast and the keening 
sound of 41-pound warheads whistling 
off into the morning sky. Moments later, 
the deadlv missiles slammed into Saigon, 
exploding in streets and squares, homes 
and shops, rousing their unlucky victims 
with a final, emphatic reveille. And long 
before the dust from the blasts settled, 
the Communist gun crews had disap¬ 
peared without a trace into the surround¬ 
ing swamplands. 

Thus did the enemy strike the capital 
of South Vietnam almost every day last 
week, a grim reminder that, although 
Communist troops are no longer fighting 
within the city itself, the siege of Saigon 
was far from over. Since early May, m 
fact, the steady rain of shells has killed 
nearly 150 South Vietnamese civilians 
and wounded almost 1,000 more. 

No part of metropolitan Saigon was 
safe One dav, rockets pounded the 
sprawling Tan Son Nhut airport north¬ 
west of the city. On another, a shell 
landed on John F. Kennedy Square in 
front of the National Cathedral, bursting 
a bare 15 feet from a statue of the Ma¬ 
donna of Peace.” The statue escaped 
undamaged, a fact that many pious 


Catholics—and even some Bucldliists-re- 
garded as a miracle. “After so much 
war,” remarked one U.S. official, it is 
survival that impresses the people, not 

destruction.” . . 

For most Saigonese, however, survival 
was a matter of sheer luck. Shortly artei 
one attack last week, Newsweek s Rob¬ 
ert Stokes ran to the balcony ot his 
apartment and saw clouds of smoke i is- 
ing in the gray dawn sky. “Bv the time 
I got downtown a few minutes later, 
Stokes reported, “one of the city's main 
streets, Tu Do, was paralyzed with traf¬ 
fic and milling crowds gaping at the 
damage. In front of one apartment build¬ 
ing lay a woman. I recognized her as 
one of the countless peddlers who take 
up positions along the streets in the 
early morning hours to sell long loaves ot 
French bread. Her wares were scat¬ 
tered near her lifeless body. Neaiby 
was the spread-eagled corpse of a man 
decapitated by the same rocket blast. 
As newsmen and photographers clus¬ 
tered around, a tall, blond woman passed 
the dead man to enter the building. 
Glancing down at the grisly sight, she 
clapped her hand over her mouth and 
rushed inside.” 

Technique: As the attacks went on, it 
was clear they were nearly impossible to 
stop. Even from the air, the enemy gun 
crews were all but invisible. It took only 
about two minutes for the guerrillas to 
set up their launchers on tripods, crossed 
bamboo stakes or mounds of sand and 
fire them electrically with plungers from 
about 15 feet away. The flashes from 
the tubes lasted seven-tenths of a sec¬ 
ond, and the shellings were usually over 
in less than ten minutes. With a range ot 
651 miles, the rockets could be launched 
from anywhere within an area ot 164 
square miles around the city, and sonae 
authorities estimated it would take 
80,000 troops to cordon off the area. 


TliiiuulVs Jt'v^ Irnc, as Gen. William 
G. Westmoreland pointed out, that the 
attacks had no "real military signifi¬ 
cance,” the bombardments were none¬ 
theless beginning to have a severe psy¬ 
chological impact on the residents of Hie 
city. Forced to live with the daily game 
of chance that dealt death from the sky. 
some people unashamedly packed their 
family belongings and fled to the relative 
safely of the countryside. Newspapers 
ran ads for prefabricated bomb shelters 
ranging in price from $180 to $250. And 
a number of influential South \ ietnain- 
esc politicians publicly demanded that 
the U.S. resume its air strikes against the 
northern half of North Vietnam-and re¬ 
taliate for each shell that fell on Saigon 
by dropping a bomb on the Coinin'mist 
capital of Hanoi. 

Echoes From Saigon 

The shells that rained down on the 
heart of Saigon last week also made a 
considerable impact in Paris, where 
peace talks between the U.S. and Noilh 
Vietnam have been sputtering along 
with little visible progress for more than 
a month. Indeed, in the only negotiating 
session held last week, chief U.S. dele¬ 
gate W. Averell Harriman made it plain 
to his opposite number, Xuan Thuy, that 
the attacks on the South Vietnamese 
capital “could have the > most serious 
consequences for the talks. 

Though Harriman did not elaborate 
on what those consequences might be, 
he clearly implied that the Saigon shell¬ 
ing if continued, could jeopardize the 
Paris talks. “If our restraint continues to 
be met with escalation, inflexibility, belli¬ 
cose statements and evasions, Harriman 
told Thuy, “one cannot make progress to¬ 
ward an honorable peace. 

Despite Ilarriman’s tongue-lashing, 
some U.S. officials still professed to see 
a number of encouraging signs They 
pointed out, for example, that for the 
first time since the meetings began the 
North Vietnamese agreed last week to 
study a suggestion that both sides re¬ 
duce their propaganda by withholding 
release of the full texts of their formal 
statements. If accepted by Hanoi, the 
move could signal the fact that the two 
sides were inching toward secret talks 
in which their differences might he 
thrashed out more candidly. 

In the meantime, however, the dan¬ 
ger was that events in Saigon would 
take matters out of the hands of the ne¬ 
gotiators. In fact, after his return from 
the Washington funeral ceremonies lor 
Robert F. Kennedy, Ambassador Harri¬ 
man told friends in Paris that President 
Johnson was coming under the most in¬ 
tense pressure to reconsider the restric¬ 
tions he had placed on the bombing of 
North Vietnam. And should the Presi¬ 
dent, in response to the Saigon rocketing, 
feel obliged to resume the bombing north 
of the 20th parallel, the Paris peace talks 
would almost certainly be seriously un- 
dermined-if not totally disrupted. 










































Pax Americana: 
Neither Solution Nor Intent 

GROVER HEIMAN 

Associate Editor 



(From left) Avcrell Harriman, U.S. Ambassador at Large; Eugene V. Rostow, and Leonard Marks, 
Director of the U.S. Information Agency. Rostow; “Three times in this century men have 
misread the will of America ... I hope the same mistake is not being made once more.” 



American foreign policy has been un¬ 
der constant attack front the communist 
worlds for 20 years. The conflict in 
Southeast Asia is a direct confrontation 
between the communist policy of pro¬ 
moting so-called “wars of liberation' 
and the American policy of resolutely 
insisting on the right of people to self- 
determination. Today there is another 
challenge to U.S. policy, an internal 
frustration to draw • w ithin once again to 
the old pattern of isolation. There is 
no doubt there exists a jagged rent in 
the fabric of American thought. It is 
a matter of great concern to men dedi¬ 
cated to the precept that in its own 
interests the United States cannot turn 
its back on responsibility and return to 
the w'omb of isolation. 


T he Age of Innocence is past. 

“The essence of our foreign policy 
is an awareness of the process of 
change.” Eugene V. Rostow. Undersec¬ 
retary of State for Political Affairs, told 
afm. “We are pressing forward in a 
quest for peace, conscious at every turn 
that the structure and the very nature 
of international relations are being 
transformed by flows of change— 
change in the arithmetic of power, 
change in technology, change in the 


content and purpose of politics.” 

How docs he regard the charge that 
the conflict in Vietnam has dramatized 
the degree to which the concept of the 
Forties and Fifties have been outrun by 
totally new events? That our traditional 
military anil economic policies, con¬ 
ceived in a European contest, have 
proved unavailing in the dramatically 
different circumstances of Vietnam? 

“We are meeting in Paris.” Rostow 
said. A cautious and careful diplomat, 
he left unsaid the obvious fact that this 
meeting at the conference table, what¬ 
ever the outcome, is visible proof of the 
success of U.S. policy and vindication 
of American firmness. But he sees a 
greater threat to this policy. 

Rostow is diligently conducting an 
unofficial course in foreign relations. 
He speaks at every opportunity to a 
variety of audiences. There is abso¬ 
lutely no doubt what alarms him and 
the other architects of American foreign 
policy. With the methodical and meas¬ 
ured logic of a lawyer, scholar and 
professor, which he is, Rostow warns of 
isolationism and the impossibility of 
retreating to a “Fortress America.’* 

Foreign policy, which even in some¬ 
what more normal times is contro¬ 
versial. is today one of the key subjects 


of the Hess vocal broad base of the 
population, as well as the sundry re- 
sisters, student dissidents, militants, the 
far right and left. The raging debate is 
fodder for Presidential candidates. As 
Rostow stated in February before the 
Women's Forum on National Security 
in Washington, “At this grim and fate¬ 
ful moment, the issue before the Amer¬ 
ican people is exceedingly simple: What 
do we do now—now, in. 1968—taking 
into account the consequences of the 
strength or weakness of what we do in 
every area of tension in the world, trom 
the Middle Fast and South America to 
Berlin and Tokyo?*’ 

This was before Hanoi agreed to the 
talks in Paris. But Rostow, relaxing in 
his paneled office on the seventh floor 
of the New State Department Building, 
told afm that his fears about a retreat 
to isolationism and a disavowal of 
American foreign policy for the past 20 
years is still a danger, regardless of how 
the talks progress. 

Does he think the foreign policy mes¬ 
sage the Administration is broadcasting 
is getting across to the American peo¬ 
ple? Rostow, the historian, pointed to 
the Thirties, when Winston Churchill 
stumped Britain to warn of the threat 
of Naziism. Churchill's message was so 
unpopular that it was not until the eve 
of the war that he w'as able to return 
to the government. 

“People have a tremendous capacity 
to resist what they don't want to hear,” 
Rostow observes without rancor. 

What about the debate? The clamor 
for change? 

“The debate is not really concerned 
with the past, present and future of the 
hostilities in Vietnam. It is addressed 
to the fact that we are involved in world 
politics, and no longer live as we did in 
the 19th Century, isolated and safe in a 
system of pow'er maintained by others.” 

The crux of the debate. Rostow con¬ 
tends, is whether the United States is to 
continue on its present policy, with the 
help of its allies and other countries that 
may wish to join in the future in re¬ 
gional efforts for peace, or whether 
America tries once again to retreat into 
the world of the past. This is a world 
which isn't there any longer and cannot 
be recreated, he states repeatedly. 

“It is an old debate, difficult to resolve 
precisely because it pits reality against 
memories that are part of our bone.” he 
says. “l et no one be confused about 
what is at stake. If the American people 
falter, or seem to falter now, before we 
complete the work of organizing a stable 
system of peace, our friends and our 
rivals alike will conclude that safety and 
peace are in peril: our rivals will see 
opportunities opening, our friends will 
wonder how good America's word really 
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is when the going gets rough. The risks 
of miscalculation will he increased. 

Such an atmosphere of anxiety and un¬ 
certainty is the breeding ground of war. 

Three times in this century men have 
misread the will of America, confusing ' 
our natural grumblings tor our ultimate 
purpose. I hope the same mistake is 
not being made once more. 

On the subject of the current debate 
he speaks solemnly, but not unimpas- 
sionedly. "The facts of life in the -0th 
Century, and the nature of our civiliza¬ 
tion require us to pursue the foreign 
policy which has been developed by our 
four presidents since 1945. Our history 
keeps us from a Roman solution. We 
cannot and will not impose Pax Amen- 
cana on the world. 

In many of his speeches he has re¬ 
ferred to the Roman Empire. He is ob¬ 
viously proud that the United States 
docs not pursue a similar course. For 
afm he pointed to 1945 and the United 
States monopoly on the atomic bomb 
He notes that the successful communist 
crab for other nations came during the 
period of this monopoly bctorc the 
United States fully understood the power 
of its deterrent. There is no doubt that 
America at that time could have be¬ 
come. in effect, another Rome Instead, 
it elected to demobilize and disarm. ^ 
“The American people hate war, 
Rostow says. “And it’s a good thing. 

Looking to the future as well as the 
past he recalls that the United States 
has “held the line" for 20 years while 
organizing regional coalitions or sta¬ 
bility. Pragmatically, he concludes that 
while the U.S. cannot hold the world 
together single-handedly, it cannot, be¬ 
cause of its vital interest m peace, arbi¬ 
trarily pass the responsibility for that 
protection to anyone else. 

“There is no one to pick up the torch 
if we let it fall. We have to accustom 
ourselves to the unpleasant situation 
with which we must live: that there arc 
no quick, cheap solutions. 

Within the overall arena of modern 
foreign policy, Rostow speaks of mili¬ 
tary policy and economic policy as co- 
equ al 1mm. Restating that the United 
Suites* basic approach to the common , 
world is a continuing search and will¬ 
ingness for peaceful coexistence he 
stresses American firmness and ^ 
encc on self-determination for all peo¬ 
ples Patiently, he redefines the Truman- 
Eisenhowcr - Kennedy - Johnson foreign 
policy, a policy of 20 years standing. 
The U.S. will provide, when requested, 
military aid to resist aggression and eco¬ 
nomic aid to permit free peoples to 
establish a healthy economy so they may 
then look after their own affairs. 

Referring to the Truman Doctrine, 
which established the military policy, 
and the subsequent Marshall Plan and 


Point Four Program designed for eco¬ 
nomic assistance, he says, c oi 
forward to the Europeans taking a 
greater role in world affairs. We arc 
pleased hv the increasing influence 
exerted in Asia by the Japanese, whose 
prosperity has made them the world s 
third largest economy. We believe that 
the kev to the future lies in interdepend¬ 
ence And we accept that that inter¬ 
dependence means a partnership ol 

CC 'What would happen if the United 
States retreated into isolation and be¬ 
came in effect a garrison state’ Could 
Western Europe step in to fill the 

vacuum? , . 

“No Again you come to the nuclea 

question. Withdrawal from Europe 
would deprive the President of any 
choice but the nuclear option in the 
event of trouble there. Such a limitation 
on policy is unacceptable and dangerous. 
If we withdraw from Europe, then Eu¬ 


rope has to be neutral. You can t have 
mail order nuclear deterrence. It is sim¬ 
ply not credible. And in a situation such 
as this there is the question of Japan s 
orientation.’ 

Commenting on the current specula¬ 
tion that the Soviets may soon reach a 
stale of strategic parity with the United 
States (which was denied vigorously to 
Congress by former Secretary of De¬ 
fense McNamara). Rostow is of the 
opinion that parity per se doesn t rca ly 
mean anything so long as both sides 
have the power to destroy each other. 
He admits frankly that this power places 
limitations on the activities of both 

sides. . 

“The question is not one ot pari y, 
but of maintaining our technological ca- 
hacitv The anti-ballistic missile for 
example, is a new problem. If ether 
side develops a truly effective defense 
we will have a new ball game. Ncith 
side can be really sure. 1 see the proh¬ 


ibited States Collective Defense Arrangements 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY-signed April 4, 1949 

m I a L_I m 


1 United States 

2 Canada 

3 Iceland 

4 Norway 

5 United Kingdom 


6 Netherlands 

7 Denmark 

8 Belgium 

9 Luxembourg 
10 Portugal 


11 France 

12 Italy 

13 Greece 

14 Turkey 

15 Federall Republic 
of Germany 


28 Ecuador 

29 Peru 

30 Brazil 

31 Bolivia 

32 Paraguay 

33 Chile 

34 Argentina 

35 Uruguay 


RIO TREATY-signed September 2, 1947: 

. . 21 Guatemala 

1 United States ^ Salvador 

16 Mexic 23 Nicaragua 

! Z 24 Costa Rica 

18 Hai i _ Panama 

19 Dominican ^ Co , omb|a 

20 Honduras ” Venexuela 

ANZUS (AUSTRALIA-NEW ZEALAND-UNITED STATES) 

TREATY-signed September 1, 37 Au$tro | ia 

1 United States 36 New Zealand 

PHILIPPINE TREATY-signed August 30, 1951: 

1 United State, 38 Philippine, 

JAPANESE TREATY-signed January 19, I960. 

I United States 39 Japan 

REPUBLIC OP KOREA (SOUTH KOREA) TREATY-signed 

l 0 Unte e d Stale’ 53 ' 40 Republic of Korea 

SOUTHEAST ASIA TREATY-signed 8 ’ ^ Thailand 

V United State, 36 New z ^ 

5 United Kingdom 37 p(| p|ne> 

II France 

REPUBLIC OF CHINA (FORMOSA) TREATY-signed 
December 2, 1954. Repo blie of China 

, United State. 43 £? r ° m os«) 


42 Pakistan 
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lem not as one of parity in numbers of 
missiles, but of the maintenance of our 
assured destruction capability. That 
should be our goal. It all stems back 
to the problem of persuading them that 
aggression doesn’t pay. It has to be 
live and let live.” 

On the subject of Europe and the 
status of the Cold War, Rostow said, 
“Is the Cold War settled? No. We 
couldn’t withdraw from Europe. We 
would be inviting blackmail. The Mid¬ 
dle East situation, for example, has to 
be considered a flanking movement 
threatening Europe.” 

But he sees signs of change that may 
forecast further thaws. The events in 
Czechoslovakia and other satellite na¬ 
tions prompted him to state, “The 
changes in Eastern Europe reflect the 
magnetic appeal of progress and free¬ 
dom in Western Europe.” 

Noting that the patterns of Atlantic 
cooperation in the past 20 years are not 
necessarily appropriate today, now that 
Europe has completed its recovery, Ros¬ 
tow said that while the United States 
continues to bear a heavy share of the 
Free World’s common defense burden, 
isolationist policies in Europe reinforce 
those on the side of the Atlantic. 

“Irresponsibility on one side of the 
Atlantic could breed irresponsibility on 
the other. I do not believe the United 
States will repeat its folly of 1920— 
that of repudiating President Wilson and 
seeking refuge in the isolationism of 
the 19th Century. But the risk is there. 
And now, as always in our history, 


there are strong voices in praise of such 
a course. Allied cooperation is the best 
vaccination against that risk.” 

Referring to President Johnson’s 1966 
proposal to modernize the Atlantic Alli¬ 
ance, Rostow stated, concerning the 
military aspects, “NATO has been so 
successful that it tends to be taken for 
granted. Some even think that the dan¬ 
ger has passed and that NATO can now 
be dismantled. Such a policy would be 
like abolishing the fire department after 
a period without fires.” 

Just as he is confident of the need for 
the American presence in Europe, he 
is equally sure that stability in the Pa¬ 
cific is hinged directly to continued co¬ 
operation with Japan and the modern¬ 
ization of Red China. 

“China is going to be modernized,” he 
says. “The issue of policy is under what 
auspices? Our interest is in a China 
that decides to rejoin the family of na¬ 
tions, a China that cooperates with us 
and with Japan and the other free na¬ 
tions. On this and many of the ques¬ 
tions it is in the best interests of the 
United States to maintain a close alli¬ 
ance with Japan and work with her as 
a partner.” 

Does he detect changes in Soviet for¬ 
eign policy? 

“The whole problem is to anticipate 
change, and to help bring it about—a 
situation where the Soviet Union prefers 
the alternative of cooperation. With the 
recovery of Europe and Japan we want 
to shift partnerships. It has been our 
policy that other nations would join us 


yy 

as they recovered fronTTfic shocks of 
war and of its aftermath or, in the case 
of the new nations, as they gained the 


Major Elements of U.S. 
Foreign Policy* 

1. To deter or defeat aggression at 
any level, whether of nuclear attack 
or limited war or subversion and 
guerrilla tactics. 

2. To bring about a closer associa¬ 
tion of the more industrialized de¬ 
mocracies of Western Europe, North 
America, and Asia (specifically 
Japan) in promoting the prosperity 
and security of the entire free world. 

3. To help the less developed areas 
of the world carry through their 
revolution of modernization w : thout 
sacrificing their independence or 
their pursuit of democracy. 

4. To assist in the gradual emergence 
of a genuine world community, 
based on cooperation and law, 
through the establishment and de¬ 
velopment of such organs as the 
United Nations, the World Court, the 
World Bank and Monetary Fund, 
and other global and regional insti¬ 
tutions. 

5. To strive tirelessly to end the arms 
race and reduce the risk of war. to 
narrow the areas of conflict with the 
communist bloc, and to continue to 
spin the infinity of threads that bind 
peace together. 

*From “The Department of State 
Bulletin”, Oct. 15, 1962 (Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., Government Printing 
Office). 


internal strength necessary to sustain 
such efforts.” 

This pattern of regional cooperation 
within a more and more unified world, 
Rostow is convinced, promises a viable 
long-run alternative to the large-scale 
American involvements and responsibil¬ 
ities of the early post-war years. “Nu¬ 
clear questions aside, over a period of 
time we could become a junior partner 
of the Free World’s systems of regional 
cooperation.” 

The view from Rostow’s office can be 
considered symbolic because of the di¬ 
rection—south. He refers to Soviet Rus¬ 
sia and Red China as two glaciers, both 
pushing outward and against each other. 
The two massive land powers have been 
contained on both the east and west and, 
as glaciers traditionally do, move down¬ 
hill and often to the sea. 

“The negotiations on Vietnam,” he 
said, referring to the Paris talks, “arc 
the most significant since Berlin. This 
is a fundamental test of our purpose 
and goal. Russia and China today arc 
pressing out from their borders. The 























Russians have started on a new path— 
that of sea power. It started with Indo¬ 
nesia. then Cuba, now Vietnam. We 
are dealing with the problems of sea 
power. Certainly they couldn't sustain 
this outward pressure without sea 
power.” 

The direction of further excursions 
most likely is toward the south and Ros- 
tow views the smouldering Middle East 
as the most explosive trouble spot and 
a crucial test between the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. Although not directly 
referring to the presence of Soviet sea 
power in the Mediterranean he said: 

“We believe in the freedom of the seas 
and have no objections to the use of the 
seas by Soviet Russia. We have taken 
no steps to restrict this free movement. 
What we hope to do is persuade Russia 
and China to adopt a policy of live and 
let live. The choice is up to them. We 
will be firm in defending our interests, 
but always ready to cooperate if they 
wish.” 

State is acutely aware of the “Third 
World,” the world of the emerging na¬ 
tions, and the trauma and pain of in¬ 
stant nationhood that many have expe¬ 
rienced. 

“There is a tremendous job to be done 
in many parts of the world before peo¬ 
ple can achieve stable political systems 
and throw off poverty and despotism 
they have known for centuries. All over 
the world ancient societies have sud¬ 
denly had to face up to life on their own 
in a world that is strange to them and 
often hostile. There is going to be local 
turmoil in many places for a long time 
to come.” 

Rostow believes this would be the 
situation even if there weren’t commu¬ 
nist states hovering like vultures to 
“feast off the wounds of struggling so¬ 
cieties.” He deems it ridiculous to see 
the communists as being behind every 
flareup, but equally naive to pretend 
that communism doesn’t exist. 

Rostow sees a pattern of rules emerg¬ 
ing. On the subject of aggression, he 
said, “What we have had and are expe¬ 
riencing now are limited wars with tacit 
rules. Both sides understand the lim¬ 
itations. Neither wishes to expand these 
conflicts. I think you can also see a 
pattern in India. We and the Soviets 
are pursuing parallel courses, both help¬ 
ing India and Pakistan, and both advis¬ 
ing settlement of the conflicts between 
them. We are both trying to build sta¬ 
bility to restrain Chinese ambitions. It 
is another case of tacit agreement. It 
has been said, and I agree, that the best 
agreements we have with the Soviets 
are the tacit ones.” 

Asked about the possibility of stability 
after the current Paris talks and the 
hopeful conclusion of the conflict in 
Southeast Asia, Rostow was cautious. 


He predicts long and tough negotiations, 
but was optimistic about the post-Viet- 
nam prospects, recalling the relatively 
quiet atmosphere after the Korean cease 
fire. Yet his optimism docs not sway 
him from the facts of life, which he ex¬ 
pressed in March in New Hampshire: 

“At the moment the communist offen¬ 
sive is focused on Vietnam. But what 
is being attacked is more than one coun¬ 
try. It is our whole position in Asia 
and. in fact, the worth of American 
pledges through the world.” 

What about a possible relapse of pur¬ 
pose, should the Paris talks prove futile? 
Will the American people, as the judge 
of the great debate now going on, decide 
for withdrawal? Rostow reiterates force¬ 
fully that the credibility of the U.S. 
commitment to each of these countries 
in Southeast Asia will stand or fall on 
U.S. willingness to keep its commit¬ 
ments to the Vietnamese. He states that, 
in theory, there may be better places to 
fight, but in fact the U.S. has no real 
alternatives. 

“1 have complete confidence in the 
intelligence of the American people to 
realize this is the stand we must take. 

I think we will see the same situation 
happened after Korea when in a 
leu years American public opinion fully 
vindicated President Truman and his 
policy.” 

To Rostow the question of foreign 
policy today in 1968, and where it will 
take the nation in the future, is excru¬ 
ciatingly simple. For, despite its com¬ 
plexity, there is no alternative. Ameri¬ 
cans have to face the facts of life. 

“In the last century we were pro¬ 
tected by a wide ocean and a reasonably 
stable balance of power maintained 
by Europeans among themselves and 
through their empires around the world. 
We could count on their rivalries to 
make sure that no one was powerful 
enough to threaten us. Today the old 
balance and the world order that went 
with it arc swept away.” 

He warns that if the U.S. retreats 
from the world there are no purely local 
forces that could stop Russia from dom¬ 
inating Europe. No purely local forces 
could stop China and its allies from 
dominating all of the Far East. Nor is 
he totally pessimistic about the pros¬ 
pects of the desired European detente. 

“We do not see the coming together 
of the people of Europe, and of the 
Soviet Union and the United States as 
an event but as a process. Under the 
best of circumstances it is likely to be 
a long process.” 

Repeatedly, Rostdw speaks of the 
present and the dangers of retreat, mar¬ 
shalling his facts and logic to demolish 
the suggestion that the United States 
could protect its security through quick 
interventions abroad, followed by a re¬ 



treat to the 19th Ccrrttfry type of exist¬ 
ence. 

“For the first time in our experience 
as a nation, we must deal directly and 
continuously with the problems of 
power and the effort to contain it within 
a system of agreed rules—the rules of 
international law. That fact defines our 
role in the world, now and for as far 
ahead as we can foresee. We are now 
engaged in the painful effort to accept 
that fact and to clear our minds of no¬ 
tions about ourselves which are no 
longer relevant. It is a necessarily diffi¬ 
cult effort, requiring us to confront 
cherished memories and hopes and 
dreams. But reality is implacable and 
cannot be exorcised by prayers.” 

To Rostow, this is an historical cross¬ 
road in the pursuit of foreign policy. 
Simply and provocatively stated in his 
own words “. . . it marks the end of 
innocence.” # 





Eugene V. Rostow, the United 
States Undersecretary of State for 
Political Affairs, has an impressive 
portfolio of credentials spelling serv¬ 
ice both in and out of government. 

Before taking the oath of office 
for his current post, he was Sterling 
Professor of Law and Public Affairs 
at Yale University. For a decade 
prior to that, he was Dean of Yale 
University Law School. 

A Phi Beta Kappa with a BA, MA 
and LLB from Yale and MA and 
LLD from Kings College, Cambridge 
University, England, he was admitted 
to the New York State bar in 1938. 
He joined the Yale faculty that same 
year. A Guggenheim fellow in 
1959-60, he also was Pitt Professor 
in American History and Institutions 
and a Professorial Fellow of Kings 
College. 

His first government service came 
in 1942-44 as adviser to the Depart¬ 
ment of State. From 1949 to 1950. 
he was Assistant Executive Secre¬ 
tary, Economic Commission for Eu¬ 
rope. United Nations. 

At the time of his nomination to 
his present position, he was State 
Department Adviser and Consultant 
to the Undersecretary of State. 
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PRESS RELEASE OF ADDITIONAL STATEMENT BY 
AMBASSADOR W. AVERELL HARRIMAN 
AT THE JUNE 19TH SESSION OF OFFICIAL CONVERSATIONS 
BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND NORTH VIET -NAM 

Paris, France 
June 19, 1968 


Excellency, I am concerned that you seek today to defend and justify the in¬ 
discriminate bombardment of Saigon by VC and NVA forces. They have been con¬ 
demned as barbarous throughout the world. 

I call your attention to the statement made by the Foreign Secretary, and 
one of the Co-Chairmen, Mr. Stewart, of the United Kingdom, made yesterday in 
the House of Commons: "We deplore the senseless attacks which caused death and 
misery to innocent civilians. Peace is unlikely to come in Viet-Nam if the Viet 
Cong and North Vietnamese forces persist in them. 11 

In Oslo, the independent paper of Norges Handels Og Sjofartstidende said 
that the bombardment of Saigon, which "must be equated with the bombardment of 
Guernica in the Spanish Civil War and the bombing of Warsaw" was being matched 
by stepped-up Viet Cong and North Vietnamese military actions elsewhere. 

In another part of the world, in Mexico City, the newspaper Novedades stated: 
"Vicious terrorism of Viet Cong in Saigon, taking a terrible price in lives of women 
and children, is turning the clock back on peace hopes. Attacks against a civilian 
population deserve universal condemnation. " 

In India, among the newspapers that commented, is the Mail of Madras, 
which states: "While North Viet-Nam professes to talk peace in Paris, it intensifies 
the war in South Viet-Nam. . . the Americans have made concrete proposals in Paris 
which, if implemented honestly, can bring about peace in the near future. . . nothing 
could be fairer than these proposals, but Hanoi is apparently impervious to reason. . . 
the Paris talks cannot progress simultaneously with an intensified war in Viet-Nam." 

Excellency, I could keep you here all day reading comments from all over the 
world similar to those that I have just read. Your Government would be making a fatal 
mistake if it felt that world opinion had not turned against North Viet-Nam because 
of its escalation of the war since the steps taken by President Johnson on March 31st. 

I will not speak of the escalation in the Demilitarized Zone in any detail, ex¬ 
cept to mention that recently a new division has come from North Viet-Nam, across 
the Demilitarized Zone -- namely, the 308th Division. 

This escalation and the intensity of violence was begun after the United States 
unilaterally stopped its bombing of military targets in over three-quarters of the 

territory 
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territory of North Viet-Nam, an area in which almost 90 percent of the North Viet¬ 
namese people live. This was done as a step in the reduction in the level of 
violence. On the other hand, the North Vietnamese response has been to initiate 
attacks on Saigon. These attacks cn Saigon have not been aimed at military targets 
but at innocent civilians, including women and children. The rocket weapons em¬ 
ployed by North Vietnamese Army forces and the Viet Cong around Saigon are 
inherently inaccurate when fired, as they have been, from improvised launchers 
consisting of bamboo frauds or dirt ramps. This practice proves conclusively that 
the targets were not defined military installations or specific buildings. These 
attacks are calculated barbarism. Their objective is plainly to terrorize the whole 
broad area of the city of Saigon. Seventy-five percent of these rounds have in fact 
hit civilian homes, hospitals, religious centers, schools, or market places. In 
seven weeks of such attacks, over 400 rounds have killed more than 100 civilians 
and wounded more than 500. Only one American soldier has been killed in the 
city of Saigon. Furthermore, Saigon has now beenthreatened with 100 rockets for 
100 days. Such a threat is clearly not directed against the military opponent. It 
is directed against the inhabitants of Saigon. 

Both the Upper and Lower Houses of the Legislature of the Republic of Viet- 
Nam have passed a resolution denouncing the mortar and rocket attacks directed 
against civilians. Prime Minister Huong of the Republic of Viet-Nam condemned 
the savagery of the Communists in thus resorting to the random killing of innocent 

people . 


I hope I will not need to return to this topic. 


#################### 
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PRESS RELEASE OF NOTES USED BY AMBASSADOR CYRUS VANCE 
AT THE JUNE 26TH SESSION OF OFFICIAL CONVERSATIONS 
BETWEEM THE UNITED STATES AND NORTH VIET-NAM 
Paris, France, June 26, 1968 


Your Excellency, we have, as you suggested, re-read carefully your 
statements at the 3 rd, 5 th and 8 th meetings, and indeed all of your pre- 
vious statements. We have particularly noted your raising the question 
o~ await the appropriate time to implement the unconditional 

cessation of bombing and why it could not be Implemented immediately. 

When President Johnson announced in his March 31 speech that he had 
ordered a halt in our air and naval bombardment of an area including 
almost 90 percent of North Viet-Nam's population and 78 percent of its 
territory, he also stated that "Even this very limited bombing of the 
north could come to an early end if our restraint is matched by restraint 
in Hanoi. He continued, "But I cannot in good conscience stop all 
bombing so long as to do so would immediately and directly endanger the 
lives of our men and our allies." He further stated, "Whether a complete 
ombing halt becomes possible in the future will be determined by events." 

What have been the events in Viet-Nam since March 31? Immediately 
after the President's speech, the United States unilaterally halted all 
air and naval bombardment north of the 20th Parallel, as the Democratic 
Republic of Viet-Nam was informed. Following the acceptance by the 
Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam, on April 3> of the President's offer to 
meet, the United States undertook further unilateral restraint, as the 
Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam is well aware. We had hoped that uncondi¬ 
tional, unilateral acts of restraint on our part would be met with restraint 
on the part of the Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam in an effort to move 
toward peace. 


What in fact has been North Viet-Nam's response? Major formations 
of the North Vietnamese Army have moved in increased numbers through the 
Demilitarized Zone and through Laos to attack allied forces in the northern 
provinces of the Republic of Viet-Nam and elsewhere. Artillery of the 
North Vietnamese Army located in North Viet-Nam and the Demilitarized Zone 
has continued a high volume of fire at South Viet-Nam. Indiscriminate 
rocket attacks were mounted against the civilian population of Saigon 
Moreover, the North Vietnamese Army is continuing to develop a road system 
through Laos and into the northern provinces of South Viet-Nam. These roads 
are used to support the North Vietnamese multi-division invasion. 


There has been a pronounced increase in the flow of men and material 
down through the panhandle of North Viet-Nam into Laos, and into central and 
southern Viet-Nam since March 31. By present estimates the infiltration 
uring the month of May was higher than for any other month since the war 
n ® ar } y as " e can determine now, some 29,000 North Vietnamese 
Infiltrated during that month. Moreover there is evidence that the Dem- 
ocratlc Republic of Viet-Nam is maintaining an abnormally high rate of 
infiltration during June. 


You 
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You have alleged that the United States, rather than exercising 
restraint, has intensified the war since March 31. Yet your Government 
knows well that attacks on North Viet-Nam have been limited to the area 
south of the 20th Parallel. The area which is now free from bombardment 
covers 78 percent of the territory of North Viet-Nam and contains about 
90 percent of the people in North Viet-Nam. The attacks are directed 
against military targets which pose a threat to allied forces in South 
Viet-Nam. The bombing of the southern provinces of North Viet-Nam is now, 
as it has always been, directly related to the safety of South Vietnamese 
atid allied forces in the northern provinces of South Viet-Nam, Most of the 
air operations against North Viet-Nam since March 31 have been concentrated 
in the region closest to the Demilitarized Zone, where the risk to allied 
forces from the increased activities of the North Vietnamese Army is the 
greatest. The President has been very explicit that continuation of the 
limited bombing of North Viet-Nam is directly related to his concern for 
the lives of allied soldiers. 

We have made it very clear that we hoped for a very different course 
of events. We hoped that circumstances would have made now the appropriate 
time for cessation of bombardment. We have put forth here a number of 
specific proposals for consideration by the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
Nam. We have suggested agreement on some means of pulling apart the 
military forces in Viet-Nam. In particular, we have proposed reestablish¬ 
ing the Demilitarized Zone and have said we would welcome suggestions 
from the Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam to that end. We are prepared to 
go beyond, toward a settlement based upon the fundamentals of the Geneva 
Accords of 195^ and 1962. But the early steps are crucial. The United 
States ha3 taken the first steps unilaterally. And President Johnson 
said on May 30th: "If Hanoi will take responsive action, we are ready to 
go far and fast with them and with others to reduce the violence and to 
build a stable peace in Southeast Asia." 

As we have previously indicated, our acknowledging or determining 
our responsibility for the cessation of bombardment has never presented 
an insuperable obstacle to us. We are prepared to cease bombardment at 
the appropriate time and circumstance. Our fundamental premise is that 
North Viet-Nam must not improve its military position as a result of the 
cessation of bombardment by the United States. 

We hope very much to see some response which we have not yet seen 
on the ground in the direction of de-escalation of the violence. This 
could be done de facto, it could be done by some indication, either 
directly or indirectly, that such a step is being taken. 

We are very serious about these negotiations. We want them to 
succeed. We think that there is a proper basis for peace in Southeast 
Asia that conforms to the legitimate interests of all the countries of 
that area, and that we and others should move steadily toward it. 

You have asked why the bombing cannot be stopped immediately. The 
answer is that Instead of exercising restraint, the Democratic Republic 
of Viet-Nam has up to now intensified its war effort. When the appropriate 
circumstance are created, we will stop the bombing. The United States 
looks to the Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam to help create those 
circumstances soon so that we can move toward peace. 
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PRESS RELEASE OF NOTES USED BY AMBASSADOR W. AVERELL HARRIMAN 
AT THE JULY 3rd SESSION OF OFFICIAL CONVERSATIONS 
BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND NORTH VIET-NAM 
Paris, Franca, July 3, 1968 


We are here to find a path to peace in Viet-Nam. The United States 
took the first steps toward peace by stopping bombardment over most of 
North Viet-Nam, and by other restraint. Today, the vast majority of the 
North Vietnamese people can work peacefully and sleep without fear. And 
we are prepared to end even the limited remaining bombardment -- at the 
appropriate time and in the appropriate circumstances. 

More than three months ago, President Johnson took a major step in 
reducing the level of hostilities in Viet-Nam. It was an important, uni¬ 
lateral act of restraint. It is a deep disappointment to us -- and to 
the world -- that despite this significant effort to move toward peace, we 
have seen no related response from North Viet-Nam. We are disappointed, too, 
that the Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam uses these conversations primarily 
tor propaganda purposes. Nevertheless, we will continue to explore patiently 
every possibility that may lead toward peace. 


Your Excellency, in the review you asked us to make of your statement, 
we have noted that at least half of your statements during ten previous 
sessions have been devoted to efforts to picture the United States as a 
violator of the Geneva Accords, and to portray North Viet-Nam as the victim 
of aggression. You have gone to the preposterous extent of using that ar¬ 
gument to explain away the violence unleashed upon the people of Saigon, 

Hue, and other urban centers in South Viet-Nam by the North Vietnamese Army 
and the Viet Cong, and the consequent deaths and suffering of innocent 
civilian nen, women and children. You have been seeking to justify con¬ 
tinued war and further violence. 

In contrast, the United States, by word and deed, has made it plain 
that we wish to end the violence in Viet-Nam and to separate the contending 
armed forces. The United States has no designs upon the territory of North 
Viet-Nam. We do not seek to conquer your people or destroy your Government. 
In South Viet-Nam, we seek no privileged position, no military presence or 
bases. The United States does not seek a Viet-Nam permanently divided at 
the 17th parallel. We will support any arrangements for the reunification 
of Viet-Nam that are determined by the people of North Viet-Nam and the 
people of South Viet-Nam, through their own free decision. Moreover, we 
will support effective international supervision of arrangements for'peace. 

Your interpretation of the Geneva Agreement of 1954 is a flagrant 
distortion of history. It is designed to justify aggression by North Viet- 
Nam against South Viet-Nam. But as you well know, the Geneva Conference 
and the resulting agreements were designed to achieve first of all an end 
to hostilities -- a means to separate the contending military forces. 







Articles 19 and 24 of the Agreement -- and Paragraph 5 of the final 
declaration -- are explicit in this point: they prohibit the resumption 
of hostilities and aggression by either North Viet-Nam or South Viet-Nam. 

In short, they forbid the use of force. At Geneva, the Government of the 
United States and the Government of South Viet-Nam both pledged not to use 
force to upset the settlement. The representative of the United States said 
at that time that we would "view any renewal of the aggression in violation 
of the aforesaid agreements with grave concern and as seriously threatening 
international peace and security. M 

Surely I need not remind Your Excellency that the very title of the 
principal Geneva document is: Agreement on the Cessation of Hostilities 
in Viet-Nam. I repeat: Cessation of Hostilities. That agreement was 
broken because North Viet-Nam ignored its solemn obligation to refrain 
from the use of force, because it sought to overturn the legal government 
of the South by force, because it sought conquer the territory and the 
people of the South by force. Your Excellency, there can be no peace in 
Viet-Nam as long as the Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam insists upon trying 
to achieve its ends by force. 

You have alleged that the United States does not subscribe to the 
sovereignty, unity, independence, and territorial integrity of Viet-Nam. 

I repeat what has been said, often and explicitly, in official statements 
by the Government of the United States: we will support any political 
settlement for the reunification of Viet-Nam that is based upon the free 
choice of the people of the North and of the South. But surely you must 
see that reconciliation will only be possible under conditions of peace. 

Despite the agression deliberately planned and carried out by your 
government against South Viet-Nam, you claim to be the injured party. 

That version of past events is wholly false. We reject it. But even 
if it were true, could you seriously claim that you have absolutely no 
obligation to help find the road to peace? Is there nothing you can do 
-- without putting your own security in danger -- to help lower the level 
of violence and to bring about a de-escalation of the fighting? 


The answer is clear -- to you, to us, and to thinking men everywhere. 
The security of North Viet-Nam does not require that you invade South 
Viet-Nam. Certainly a restored demilitarized zone could not imperil 
North Viet-Nam. Indeed, the security of your country would be enhanced, 
not weakened, if all the fundamental principles of the Geneva Agreement 
of 1954 were honored -- and if they were guaranteed by effective inter¬ 
national supervision. 

You have called for the withdrawal of foreign forces from South Viet- 
Nam. We agree. And I remind you that at Manila, the United States and 
other allies of the Republic of Viet-Nam, pledged to withdraw their forces 
as the North Vietnamese Army withdraws, infiltration ceases, and the level 
of violence in South Viet-Nam thus subsides. We have repeated that pledge 
here. Will Hanoi do the same? For I remind you that in the eyes of the 
vast majority of the people of South Viet-Nam it is your forces, too, that 
are foreign, that came from outside, and that should return where they 
came from. 
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Your efforts -- and those of your government -- to justify the presence 
of major North Vietnamese Army forces in South Viet-Nam raise the basic issue 
of the war: North Viet-Nam's aggression against South Viet-Nam. That is 
why the people of the South continue to fight against you with great valcr 
and persistence, despite the deplorable suffering inflicted upon them. That 
is why they asked the United States and others for military assistance to 
resist aggression. That is why American and other allied troops are fighting 
in South Viet-Nam. And that is why the infiltration routes for military 
forces and war materials are being attacked in North Viet-Nam. 

The path to peace in Viet-Nam is clear. The fundamental principles of 
the 1954 settlement provide the guideposts. We urge that the Democratic 
Republic of Viet-Nam take steps now to bring closer the restoration of peace 
in South Viet-Nam, to bring closer the day when all external forces have left 
the South so that the people there can make their own path into the future 
in their own way, free of threats and terror and coercion. 
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Paris, France, July 10, 1968 


We have come to Paris to find the path to peace. The United States 
has no designs upon the people or the territory of North Viet-Nam. We 
seek no military presence, no military bases, no special privileges in South 
Viet-Nam. We will support any political settlement for the reunification 
of Viet-Nam that is based on the free choice of the people of the North 
and of the South. But the future of Vietnam--indeed of all of Southeast 
Asia--awaits peace. With peace, reconciliation among Vietnamese becomes 
possible, as well as economic and social progress throughout Southeast 
Asia. It is to these topics--peace, and what it would mean--that I should 
like to address myself today. 

Your Excellency, your belief that the American people deplore the war 
in Viet-Nam is correct. Their leaders and their Government deplore it. 

We did not seek this war. You will find as you continue to study the 
history of my country, and particularly its record in the 20th century, 
that Americans are a people who only reluctantly take up arms. But hundreds 
of thousands of Americans have laid down their lives for the principle that 
one nation has no right to impose its will upon another by force. The people 
of the world have benefited from our adherence to this principle. 

I want you to understand that in our search for peace in Viet-Nam we 
will not abandon the principles which impelled us to take up arms in the 
first instance. We have noted that the only proposal for peace advanced 
by the Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam to date is for us to withdraw our 
forces from South Viet-Nam. Your Excellency, you must understand that 
such abandonment of the South Vietnamese people would be inconsistent 
with American principles. 

The United States stands pledged, however, together with the other 
allies of the Republic of Viet-Nam, to withdraw its forces, and to do so 
promptly--as North Viet-Nam withdraws its forces to its own territory, 
ceases infiltration, and the level of violence thus subsides. 

What we seek in South Viet-Nam is that its people be allowed to develop 
politically, economically, and socially, free of violence or coercion. 

We seek a South Viet-Nam where all can live without fear. 

We have taken the first concrete steps toward peace by freeing most 
of your territory and most of your people from the weight of the war. We 
are prepared at the appropriate time and in the appropriate circumstances 
to take further steps. We have suggested some we might take together. 

We stand ready to welcome your suggestions for others. We persist in our 
search for peace with no less determination than we persist in our defense 
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of South Viet-Nam from aggression. 

There is one more lesson I hope you will discover as your read our 
history. As you look through the record, you will find a solid base for 
confidence that we abide by our word in any settlement. Moreover, we are 
a people who believe in helping heal as quickly as possible the emotional 
and physical wounds of war. 

I am sure that the record in Europe after World War II is known to 
you. You know what the American people and the American Government together 
with our allies--and our former enemies--did to erase the scars of war and 
to rebuild their shattered economies. The same was true in Asia after the 
Pacific war. 

The same can be true in Viet-Nam and in Southeast Asia--if you will 
work with us to end the present conflict--and then move on to the serious 
business of peace and reconciliation. 

Surely peace--real peace--is what the people of Viet-Nam want most. 

They want an end to violence--and an end to efforts to impose political 

solutions upon them by force and terror. If we can succeed here in finding 

a way to an honorable and just peace, it is the people of Viet-Nam--of 
North and South alike--who stand to gain the most. 

Pending unification, the two parts of Viet-Nam would benefit greatly by 
immediate agreement for the free flow of goods, by technical cooperation and 

cultural exchanges, and by the visits of people back and forth. 

An end to the fighting in Viet-Nam should be accompanied by a genuine 
peace in neighboring Laos--a return to the agreement on Laos worked out 
in Geneva in 1962. Cambodia, too, would profit by peaceful cooperation. 

A genuine and just peace can only bring great benefits to all the peoples 
of former Indo-China. And each of them can take an increasingly important 
role in the encouraging process of regional development in Southeast Asia 
that has already been started. Through such efforts as the Mekong Valley 
Development Program, the entire region can become one of the most productive 
in the world. 

Cooperative programs for education--primary, advanced and technical-- 
have already begun. A number of Asian nations are already working together 
to improve the communications and transportation systems of their nations 
and of the region. They are sharing technical know-how in raising food 
production. An outstanding example is the miracle rice, IR-8, developed 
through international cooperation in the Philippines and now benefitting 
the farmers of other countries in Asia. 

More than three years ago, President Johnson--speaking at Johns Hopkins 
University in April 1965--voiced his hopes and his support for a vastly 
increased effort to improve conditions of life in Southeast Asia. He said: 
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The first step is for the countries of Southeast Asia to associate 
themselves in a greatly expanded cooperative effort for development. 

We wouid hope that North Viet-Nam would take its place in the common 
effort just as soon as peaceful cooperation is possible." 

He added that he, "would hope that all other industrialized countries 
including the Soviet Union, will join in this effort to replace despair 
with hope and terror with progress." 

In his March 31 speech this year—in which he announced the major 
de-escalation of the Viet-Nam war which has brought us to Paris--President 
Johnson repeated his Johns Hopkins promise--including his hope that North 
Viet-Nam would take its place in this common effort "just as soon as peace 
comes. 

Over time, a wider framework of peace and security in Southeast Asia 
may become possible," the President said. "The new cooperation of the nations 
of such a Southeast Asia is what the United States seeks—and that is all 
the United States seeks." 


\our Excellency, I have talked today about our goals in Viet-Nam and 
our hopes for Southeast Asia. 

The United States Government has furnished assistance both to individual 
countries and to new groupings of countries which share these goals. To¬ 
gether with France, the United Kingdom and the Soviet Union from outside the 
region, our Government is a member of the Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East. We would welcome other members. Over the years, this Commis¬ 
sion has carried out extensive research and consultation in the fields of 
social and economic development. 

Another important regional organization has now been launched on the 
initiative of a number of Asian nations. This is the Asian Development 
Bank. The United States welcomed its creation and supports its activities. 
Membership in the bank is open to all who wish to share in its activities 
and responsibilities, regardless of differing ideologies or economic systems. 
President Johnson has asked our Congress to authorize funds intended to 
increase further the Bank's financial and technical capabilities. 

Thus, Your Excellency, Asian institutions ready to undertake increasingly 
challenging tasks now exist and are working actively. 

The sooner we can begin to move here toward ending the conflict in 
Viet-Nam, the sooner your people and your neighbors--with help from others-- 
can begin to attack the only real enemies modern man should have--hunger, 
poverty, illiteracy, disease, and suffering. 

Choose the path of peace. Then we can work together for progress-- 
and the sooner the better. 
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VIETNAM WEEKLY CASUALTIES 
STATISTICAL SUMMARY 

The Department of Defense released today the weekly casualties reported in 
connection with the conflict in Vietnam, as of July 6, 1968. 


A. U.S. CASUALTIES RESULTING FROM ACTION BY HOSTILE FORCES 


Total U.S. deaths from actions by hostile forces is the sum of the 
following categories: killed in action, died of wounds, died while missing 
and died while captured. Lines 1 through k subdivide casualties by cause 
or category. Line 5 provides an additional breakdown of the same totals by 
environment (air or ground). Totals are cumulative from January 1 , 1961 
through July 6, 1968. 



Army' 

Navy b/ 

Marine 

Corps 

Air 

Force 

Total 

I. Killed 

12,749 

626 

7,683 

290 

21,343 

2. Wounded or Injured 






a. Died of wounds 

1,623 

77 

900 

27 

2,627 

b. Nonfatal wounds 






Hospital care required 

50,075 

1,969 

31,956 

474 

84,474 

Hospital care not required 

46,813 

3,169 

24,686 

1,551 

76,219 

3 . Missing 






a. Died while missing 

1,394 

119 

5 

249 

1,767 

b. Returned to control 

44 

7 

6 

20 

77 

c. Current missing 

182 

no 

97 

508 

897 

4. Captured or Interned 






a. Died while captured or interned 

9 

- 

- 

1 

10 

b. Returned to control 

11 

1 

4 

2 

18 

c. Current captured or interned 

27 

124 

17 

122 

290 

5. Deaths 






a. From aircraft 






accidents/incidents 






Fixed Wing 

57 

133 

88 

446 

724 

Helicopter 

692 

35 

227 

15 

96,9 

b. From ground action 

15,026 

654 

8,273 

106 

24,059 

TOTAL DEATHS a/ 

15,775 

822 

8,588 

567 

25,752 


MORE 
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B. COMBAT DEATHS FOR OTHER FORCES IN VIETNAM - SINCE JANUARY 1, I 96 I 

~ OTHER 

Force RVNAF cj FREE WORLD FORCES ENEMY d/ 

6. Total Deaths 67,659 2,320 369,528 

C". U.S. CASUALTIES NOT THE RESULT OF ACTION BY HOSTILE FORCES - SINCE 1 JAN'lQol 



Army 

Navyb/ 

Marine 

Corps 

Air 

Force 

Total 

7. Current Missing 

57 

5 

1 

2 

65 

8. Deaths 

a. From aircraft 

accidents/incidents 

Fixed Wing 

163 

77 

28 

153 

421 

Helicopter 

645 

21 

152 

2 

820 

b. From other causes 

1.669 

399 

678 

ihi 

2,887 

TOTAL DEATHS 

2,477 

497 

858 

296 

4,128 


a/ Sum of lines 1, 2a, 3a and 4a. 
b/ Navy figures include Coast Guard, 
c/ Does not include para-military losses. 
d/ Includes adjustments from previous period. 


END 
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U. So MILITARY CASUALTIES - VIETNAM 

The Department of Defense today announced the following casualties in 
connection with the conflict in Vietnam. 

ARMY 


CONNECTICUT 

CPL Harold F. GENTILE, son of Mrs. Alice C. GENTILE, 2 Grandview Terrace, Bethel, 
IDAHO 

1LT David K. OMSTEAD, husband of Mrs. Pamela M. OMSTEAD, Route #2, Carlin Bay, 
Harrison, 

MARYLAND 

SGT Audrey J. COOK, husband of Mrs. Anita V. COOK, 1421 Harford Avenue, Baltimore, 
MICHIGAN 

SP4 Marvin SCOTT, son of Mrs. Marie SCOTT, RR #2, Coldwater, 

MISSOURI 

CPL Dennis M. LONGO, son of Mrs. Mary E. LONGO, 4238 North Florissant Avenue, 

St. Louis, 

NEW MEXICO 

PFC Andrew J. PACHECO, son of Mr. and Mrs. Paul G. PACHECO, 513 South 6th Street, 
Tucumcari, 

NORTH CAROLINA 

PFC Charlie V. THOMPSON, husband of Mrs.Pamela R. THOMPSON, Route #2, Lucama, 

OHIO 

PFC Ronald L. BEST, son of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas M. BEST, 5254 Woodbine Avenue, 
Dayton, 

PFC Norman JONES, Jr., son of Mr. and Mrs. Norman JONES, Sr., 244 West River 
North, Elyria, 


MORE 
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KILLED AS A RESULT OF HOSTILE ACTION (Continued) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PFC Da niel A. WITKO, son of Mr. and Mrs. Andrew WITKO, 788 West Main Street, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

PFC Bobby R. TRAPP, son of Mr. and Mrs. Claude TRAPP, Route # 2 , Box 16 , Blair, 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

B^x SO^Vit o r”’ S ° n ° f Ml '* and MrS ’ AuldeX A * CHRISTENSEN, Post Office 
TEXAS 

G ; GGNZALES ’ Jr *’ son of M* - - and Mrs. Luis G. GONZALES, Sr., 1604 North 
11th Street, Lamesa, 

SP 4 Bobby D. STANLEY, son of Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth R. STANLEY, Route #1, Box 160 

DcLJ-ilQiPti ^ ^ 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Morgantown" 1 D * SISLER > son of> Mr. and Mrs. Warren E. SISLER, 675 Killarney Drive, 

NAVY 

HAWAII 

M^Xiiospitalman) Michael D. SODERSTROM, son of Mr. and Mrs. Ernest R. SODERSTROM, 
2109 Liliha Street, Honolulu, 

KENTUCKY 

HN James D. CRUSE, son of Mr. and Mrs. Leland B. CRUSE, Route #2, Paducah, 

MARINE CORPS 

ARKANSAS 

SGT Carl R. WARD, son of Mrs. Anna M. EICKMIER, 608 North 19th, Fort Smith, 

PFC Jimmie F. GENTRY, son of Mrs. Sarah J. GENTRY, 11 Jefferson Drive, Little Rock, 
CALIFORNIA 

CPL Richard A. SKAGGS, son of Mr. and Mrs. Harold B. SKAGGS, P.0. Box 43 , Idria, 

LCPL Donald R. TRANTHAM, son of Mr. and Mrs. Elmer L. TRANTHAM, 1672 Eisenhower 
Drive, Santa Clara, 


MORE 



















U. S. MILITARY CASUALTIES - VIETNAM (Continued) (C-122) 21 JUN 68 -3- 

KILLED AS A RESULT OF HOSTILE ACTION (Continued) 

CALIFORNIA ..... 

RFC Catarino MORELOS, Jr., son of Mrs. Ontonia MORELOS, 612 L Street, Sanger, 

CONNECTICUT 

PFC Richard D. CONKLIN, son of Mr. and Mrs. Robert CONKLIN, 75 Easy Street, 
Milford, 

GEORGIA _ _ . „ , 

LCPL Charles D. SMITH, son of Mrs. Dorothy N. SMITH, 2300 Benson Poole Road, 

Apartment A-13, Smyrna, 

ILL INOIS 

PFC Vernon BROWN, Jr., son of Mr. Vernon BROWN, Sr., 1015 Hopkins Court, Rockford, 

MINNESOTA , . „ 

PFC George L. KING, Jr., son of Mrs. Neo G. BOONE, c/o Mrs Viola WALD, 4047 

Pleasant Avenue, Minneapolis, 

PFC Derris L. UUTELA, son of Mrs. EUen L. UUTELA, 2915 West First Street, Duluth, 
MISSOURI 

PFC Larry G. CLARK, son of Mrs. Pearl L. CLARK, 5117 Palmer Drive, Kansas City, 

NEVADA 

LCPL Keith D. TAYLOR, son of Mr. and Mrs. Homer T. TAYLOR, 485 West Fifth Street, 

Reno, 

NEW JERSEY 

LCPL Robert A. MC CLOSKEY, son of Mrs. Elizabeth MC CLOSKEY, 95 South Prospect 
Street, Verona, 

NEW YORK 

LCPL Juan F. GARCIA-FIGUEROA, son of Mrs. Manuela FIGUEROA, 1117 Westchester 
Avenue, Bronx, 

PFC Clifford L. EATON, son of Mr. and Mrs. Earl C. EATON, RD #2, Cortland, 

OREGON _ __ _ 

LCPL Gerald G. DEDMORE, Jr., son of Mr. and Mrs. Gerald G. DEDMORE, Sr., <_o^4 

S. E. Woodward, Portland, 

PFC James R. SALISBURY, son of Mr. and Mrs. Earl N. SALISBURY, 1908 South 7th 
Street, Lebanon, 

PENNSYLVANIA 

CPL Clement J. GRASSI, son of Mr. and Mrs. Pasquale GRASSI, 7108 Vandike Street, 
Philadelphia, 


MORE 

















U. S. MILITARY CASUALTIES - VIETNAM (Continued) (C-122) 21 JUN 68 -4- 

KILLED AS A RESULT OF HOSTILE ACTION (Continued) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

LCPL Robert J. WILLS, son of Mr. and Mrs. John WILLS, Jr., 4lO South Walnut 
Street, New Castle, 

RFC Gerald MC CLINTOCK, son of Mr. and Mrs. James MC CLINTOCK, 2212 Lee Lane, 
Chester, 

DIED OF WOUNDS 
MARINE CORPS 


IOWA 

Wc - Michael G. RINDONE, son of Mr. and Mrs. Peter P. RINDONE, 12 Ethel Lane, 
Council Bluffs, 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PFC Patrick K,, HANNON, son of Mr. and Mrs. Michael BOZURICH, 3H Glencoe Drive, 
West Mifflin, 

VIRGINIA 

SSGT Robert B. BUCHANAN, husband of Mrs. Robert B. BUCHANAN, 803 South Ode Street. 
Arlington, 

MISSING TO DEAD - HOSTILE 
ARMY 


ARIZONA 

PFC Michael J„ KENNEDY, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Place, Tucson, 


Harold T. KENNEDY, 4107 North Hidito 


COLORADO 

RFC Bruce W. TABOR, son of Mr. 
Aurora, 


and Mrs. Fred A. TABOR, 13166 East Alaska Place, 


WO Herbert W. SCOTT, III, son of Mr. and Mrs. Herbert W. SCOTT, Jr., 7929 9th 
Avenue, South St. Petersburg, 


GEORGIA 

SGT, Charlie E. BERRY, son of Mr. 
Atlanta, 


and Mrs. Marion BERRY, 3645 Croft Place, N.W., 


NEW YORK 

SP5 John J. KEDENBURG, son of Mr. 
Massapequa, 


John H. KEDENBURG, 898 North Broadway, 


MORE 




















U. S. MILITARY CASUALTIES - VIETNAM (Continued) (C-122) 21 JUN 68 -5- 

MISSING TO DEAD - HOSTILE (Continued) 

NORTH CAROLINA _ „ , 

PFC Phi 11 G. MC DONALD, brother of Mr. Conwell MC DONALD, Route #10, Box J ,>■ , 

Greensboro, 


CPL Carl W. HOLLER, son of Mr. and Mrs. Clarence L. HOLLER, Route #2, Utica, 

CPL William T. WEDGEWORTH, husband of Mrs. William T. WEDGEWORTH, 2235 West 
104th Street, Cleveland, 


PENNSYLVANIA 

SSG John T. O'DONNELL, 

Philadelphia, 


son of Mr. and Mrs. John F. O'DONNELL, 2634 6lst Street. 


PFC Leeverne R. ACHOE, father of Miss Dana G. ACHOE, c/o Guardian, Mrs Patricia 
A. ACHOE, 2125 Bethel Avenue, Apartment #409, Knoxville, 

PFC Dennis W. TAYLOR, husband of Mrs. Ellen L. TAYLOR, Route #4, Henderson, 
TEXAS 

CPL Theodore R. HOLLIS, son of Mr. and Mrs. Isaac HOLLIS, Jr., Box l4j0, 


MARINE CORPS 


PFC Arnold J. RIVERA, son of Mr. and Mrs. Arnold RIVERA, 1400 Mathias Drive, 
El Paso, 


MISSING AS A RESULT OF HOSTILE ACTION 
ARMY 


1LT Charles A. BEDSOLE 
2LT David J. BOLTON 
PFC James A. RAVENCRAFT 


MARINE CORPS 

PFC Herbert R. ALDRIDGE 
PFC Paul E. HICKS 
PFC Harry K. LATSHAW 
PFC James E. MILES 


MORE 

















U. S. MILITARY CASUALTIES - VIETNAM (Continued) (C-122) 21 JUN 68 
MISSING AS A RESULT OF HOSTILE ACTION (Continued) 



PFC James E. MOORE 
RFC Richard J. O’HARE 
FFC Daryl B. TERHUNE, Jr. 

PVT Joseph A. MARTURANO 

DIED NOT AS A RESULT OF HOSTILE ACTION 

ARMY 


TEXAS 

SP4 Sidney M„ CONOLLY, Jr., son of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney M. CONOLLY, Sr., 457 
Delaine Drive, Corpus Christi, 


NAVY 


VIRGINIA 

HM1 (Hospital Corpsman First Class) Edwin L. CAHALL, husband of Mrs. Grace R. 
CAHALL, 6644 Cabot Avenue, Norfolk, 

MARINE CORPS 


FLORIDA 

1LT Michael D. HELMSTETLER, husband of Mrs. 
Escambia Avenue, Pensacola, 


Michael D. HELMSTETLER, 


2570 


AIR FORCE 


i v LU.MlV Hi Q W J 111 

SGT Wilbur L. J. HALLOCK, Jr., husband of Mrs. Margaret E. HALLOCK, Route //l, 
Box 675 Zim, 

MISSING NOT AS A RESULT OF HOSTILE ACTION 
ARMY 


WO Mark A. WENZEL 
SP5 Thomas J. BRENNAN 
PFC Johnny A. MC DANIELS 


CORRECTION: Release #578-68 (C-12l) 20 JUN 68 

PFC Wayne W. BERNHARDT, USMC, Change NOK address to read: 227-68 114th Avenue 
Cambria Heights, New York 


Release # 565-68 (C-118) 17 JUN 68 

LTC Frank A. BARKER, Jr., USA, Change Status from MISSING TO DEAD 
to MISSING TO DEAD HOSTILE. (Hollywood, Florida) 


- NON HOSTILE 


MORE 






















U.S. MILITARY CASUALTIES - VIETNAM (Continued) (CAL.<_) 21 JUN 
CORRECTIONS (Continued) 

lS m e chfel 5 U mmPS.^UsTcSnge Status fro, MISSING TO TEAT - NON HOSTIU 
to MISSING TO NEAT) - HOSTILE. (Oxon Hill, Maryland) 

S * Cary A. MILTON, USA, Change Status fro, MISSING TO LEAN - NON HOSTILE U 
MISSING TO DEAD - HOSTILE. (Hartley, xexao) 

_ htqptt\ip ‘po Ti'EAD — NON HOSTILE to 
WO Jerry H. JOHNSON, USA, Change Status from MISo 

MISSING TO DEAD - HOSTILE. (Hampton, Virginia) 

hampsNiro) 

END 
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OFFICE OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (PUBLIC AFFAIRS) 

WASHINGTON, D C. - 20301 

: r ! . . ■ • 

PLEASE NOTE DATE 


IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


June 24, 1968 


No. 585-68 (C-123) 
OXford 7-5331 (Info. 
OXford 7^3189 (Copies) 


U. S. MILITARY CASUALTIES - VIETNAM 


The Department of Defense today announced the following casualties in 
connection with the conflict in Vietnam. 

KILLED AS A RESULT OF HOSTILE ACTION 

ARMY 


SP4 Joftnny D. CASEY, husband of Mrs. Marilyn J. CASEY, Route #4, Box 183 
Sylacauga, 


CALIFORNIA . _ _ 

CPT Carl S. KIZER, husband of Mrs. Marie S. KIZER, 

Milpitas, 


746 Berryessa Street, 


PFC James R. FRY Jr., son of Mrs. Nell FRY, 11901 Lakewood Boulevard, 
Apartment $12, Downey, 


FLORIDA „ TrT/w „ 

CPL Kenneth W. HICKS, husband of Mrs. Mary L. HICKo, 


Valrico, 


2111 Lumsden Road, 


1LT John J. LINK, husband of Mrs. Margaret A. LINK, 3017 Luckie Street, Columbus 
SGT Nathaniel WADE, son of Mrs. Evelyn D. WADE, 718 King Street, Augusta, 


ILLINOIS 

SGT William J. VAN GORDER, 
Trumbul Avenue, Markham, 


son of Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. VAN GORDER, 15741 


INDIANA 

CPL Clarence BOWMAN Jr., 
Austin, 


son of Mr. and Mrs. Clarence E. BOWMAN Sr., Route #2, 


MINNESOTA 

2^4 William R. LA PLANTE III, son of Mr. 
2607 Harvester Avenue, St. Paul, 


and Mrs. William R. LA PLANTE Jr., 


MORE 
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U. S. MILITARY CASUALTIES - VIETNAM (Continued) (C-123) 24 Jun 68 
KILLED AS A RESULT OF HOSTILE ACTION (Continued) 


NEW YORK s .. cwar s 62 West l49th Street, 

SP4 Cha r l es SEGAR Jr., son of Mrs. Flossie SEGAR, >b2 v 

Apartment 5E, New York, 

NORTH CAROLINA _ „ r -onwR Chevenne Street, 

SFC CharlesU T BOYER, husband of Mrs. Kazuko BOYER, 231 Cheye 

Fayetteville, 

SSG jerry L. ADDIS, husband of Mrs. Marcia F. ADDIS, Route #1, Box 286-A, Dallas, 

SGT Stephen A. WALKER, son of Mr. and Mrs. Bundy WALKER, 1922 West Trade Stree 

Charlotte, 

OHIO „ u Mr c cienn W BELL, 4l44 Kirtland Road, 

CPL~David T. BELL, son of Mr. and Mrs. Glenn w. azuu, 

Willoughby, 

|S_y J. BREHM, son of Mr. and Mrs. Richard F. BREHM, Box 223, U*iah, 

SgiS -m. - of Mr. and Mrs. Oiiseppi GIGLIOTTI, 210 Blain Avenue, 

Johnsonburg, 

TEXAS j .p u nnp m COTTON, c/o Mr. and Mrs. J. T. 

CWO - Charles M. COTTON, husband of Mrs. Diane M. ouiiuw, / 

MILES, Route #1, Angleton, 

WO Ross 0. BARLOW, son of Mr. and Mrs. Duble BARLOW, Route #1, Box 315, San 
Benito, 

SfK. MERCADO-GUTIERREZ, husband of Mrs. Aurelia MERCADO, 314 Vuscarrondo 
Street, Santurce, 

gf”a^arX PETERSON, son of Mr. and Mrs. Alfred PETERSOH, Star Route 
52-204, Christiansted, St. Croix, 

NAVY 


ALABAMA . . w A -nyMNIS. 2565 Kittyhawk Avenue, 

LT Wi l li am E. DENNIS, husband of Mrs. Beverly A. DENNlo, * 

Mobile, 

^figrtal corpsman Second Class) William I. MERCER, husband of Mrs. Maria 
™ MERCER, 10746 Tujunga Canyon Boulevard, Tujunga, 

MORE 


















u. S. MILITARY CASUALTIES - VIETNAM (Continued) (C-123) 2b Jun 68 - 3 . 

KILLED AS A RESULT OF HOSTILE ACTION (Continued) 

MARINE CORPS 

ALABAMA 

LCPL Roy L. MOORE, son of Mr. and Mrs. Roosevelt MOORE, Route # 2 , Madison, 

PFC Leroy L.ELAND Jr., son of Mrs. Celestine LELAND, Route # 1 , Box 125, Theodore 

CALIFORNIA 

o. OT Albert R. TAYLOR, husband of Mrs. Karen S TAYTOR o +1 r, 

Porterville, ^* ^AiLOR, 367 South Baxley Street 

DELAWARE 

Greenwood, ^ “* Mrs. Fitter L. FAUIICNER Sr., Route #i, 

FLORIDA 

mntT b ZL M - “**’ 80n 0f Mr - “ d *" Hobert E. ALLEN, 2A 5 36 th street. 
GEORGIA 

CAPT Lufkin s. SHARP, husband of Mrs. Lufkin S otarr k 57 mu 

Gainesville Hall, SHARP, 1537 Thompson Bridge Road 

ILLINOIS 

PFC Ronnie D. DAVIS, husband of Mrs. Ronnie D. DAVIS, RR # 1 , Pleasant Plains, 
I NDIANA 

*« ° f Mr ' "»• W*U1» M. CANCEL, 2696 State Street, 

PEC Stephen M. HADLEY, son of Mr. and Mrs. George A. HADLEY. RR # 2 , Princeton, 
KENTUCKY 

Louisv 1 ^, 1 ' ™ EEl1 ’ S °" 0f “ d *"• W. TERRELL, 1012 Grade Lane, 

MINNESOTA 

PFC Ronald D. FOGARD, son of Mrs. Ivy M. FOGARD, RR #2, Battle Lake, 

NEW JERSEY 

Butler ^ 63 M ’ MTHEWS ^ Son of Mr ‘ and Mrs • William MATHEWS, Ashbrook Lane,RD# 3 , 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Winnabow ^" 06 S ° n ° f ^ ‘ ^on L. MOBLEY, Route # 1 , Box 6 , 


MORE 






















U. S. MILITARY CASUALTIES - VIETNAM (Continued) (C-123) 24 Jun 68 -4- 

KILLED AS A RESULT OF HOSTILE ACTION (Continued) 

OHIO 

LCPL Amos D. LAWSON, son of Mr. and Mrs. Millard LAWSON, 2419 Glenway Avenue. 
Cincinnati, 

PENNSYLVANIA 

CPL Arlan J. KENNEDY Jr., husband of Mrs. Arlan J. KENNEDY Jr., c/o E. E. ROLTNG, 
RD #1, Birdsboro, 

DIED OF WOUNDS 
MARINE CORPS 

CONNECTICUT 

LCPL George C. CURRIE, son of Mrs. Marian BENJAMIN, #3 Laural Glen Road, 

Quaker Hill, 

MICHIGAN 

PFC Gerald L. JOHNSON, son of Mr. and Mrs. Mason H. JOHNSON, 2334 Rowland, 

Royal Oak, 

MISSING TO DEAD - HOSTILE 
ARMY 

CALIFORNIA 

2LT David J. BOLTON, father of Miss Julianna C. BOLTON, c/o Mrs. Cecelia 
BOLTON, 1045 Maple Avenue, Yuba City, 

SGT Donald S. FUJIMOTO, son of Mr. and Mrs. Hideo FUJIMOTO, Camp 23, Manderville 
Island, San Joaquin, 

CPL Alan R. DUKE, son of Mrs. Louise PATERSON, 1105 Beryl Drive, Bakersfield, 

PFC Charles A. RYGG, son of Mrs. Dorothy S. RYGG, 8126 Iris Street, Oakland, 
GEORGIA 

SGT Emory M. SMITH, son of Mr. and Mrs. Qnory M. SMITH, Route #2, Box 87 , 

Sylvania, 

IOWA 

SGT Jon R. WINGER, son of Mrs. Jean C. WINGER, 26l6 "J" Street, S.W., Cedar 
Rapids, 

NEW JERSEY 

CPL Robert S. ALLEN, son of Mr. and Mrs. George R. ALLEN, 9118 New Kirk Avenue, 
North Bergen, 

PENNSYLVANIA 

SP4 Randy S. SCHELL, husband of Mrs. Yvonne M. SCHELL, 3393 Druck Valley Road, 
York, 


MORE 





















U. S. MILITARY CASUALTIES - VIETNAM (Continued) (C-123) 2k Jun 68 -5- 

MISSING TO DEAD - HOSTILE (Continued) 

WASHINGTON 

PFC~ Allen R. WEAMER, son of Mr. and Mrs. Roy M. WEAMER, 3602 East "K" Street, 
Tacoma, 

WISCONSIN 

SFC Dan L. PFISTER, husband of Mrs. Jacquilyn B. PFISTER, 927 North 7th Avenue, 
Sturgeon Bay, 


NAVY 


ARKANSAS 

GMG2 (Gunner's Mate Second Class) Billy S. ARMSTRONG, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
James L. B. ARMSTRONG, 532 North Second Street, West Helena, 

DIED NOT AS A RESULT OF HOSTILE ACTION 

ARMY 


NORTH DAKOTA 

SP4 John R. TAGUE, son of Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. TAGUE, Burlington, 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SP6 Gerald A. PHILLIPS, husband of Mrs. Joyce M. PHILLIPS, Route #2, 308 Miller 
Drive, Aiken, 


MARINE CORPS 


MASSACHUSETTS 

LCPL Michael B. KOPETSKI, son of Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin J. KOPETSKI, 27 George 
Street, Rockland, 

PFC Thomas D. LATANOWICH, son of Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence F. LATANOWICH, 371 
Broadway, Somerville, 

IOWA 

PVT Tim L. FRITZE, son of Mr.and Mrs. Roy C. FRITZE, 723 South Main, Nashua, 

MISSING TO DEAD - NON HOSTILE 
ARMY 


MASSACHUSETTS 

SP5 Thomas J. BRENNAN, son of Mrs. Margurite C. BRENNAN, 203 West Wyoming Avenue, 
Melrose, 


MORE 






















U. S. MILITARY CASUALTIES - VIETNAM (Continued) (c-123) 24 Jun 68 - 6 - 

MISSING TO DEAD - NON HOSTILE (Continued) 

MINNESOTA 

WO Mark A. WENZEL, son of Mr. and Mrs. Joe A. WENZEL, Alpha, 

VIRGINIA 

SP4 Marvin L. WYATT, son of Mr. and Mrs. Cecil W. WYATT, Route #1, Box 27t : , 
Wise, 

MISSING AS A RESULT OF HOSTILE ACTION 
ARMY 

SP4 Ernest L. ELLIOTT 
SP4 David L. STOCKMAN 
PFC Jeremiah GREEN 
PFC Larry R. KENNANN 
PFC Sidney C. SQUIRES 

AIR FORCE 

LTCOL Donald F. CASEY 

CORRECTION: Release #409-68 (C- 89 ) 6 May 68 

SP4 Bernard M. PELLEGRINO, USA, Change status from DIED NOT AS A RESULT OF 
HOSTILE ACTION to KILLED AS A RESULT OF HOSTILE ACTION. (New York, New York) 

Release #462-68 (C- 98 ) 17 May 68 

PFC Charles A. LOTT, USA, Change status from DIED NOT AS A RESULT OF HOSTILE 
ACTION to KILLED AS A RESULT OF HOSTILE ACTION. (Albuquerque, New Mexico) 

Release # 560-68 (C-117) 14 Jun 68 

1LT Ralph E. HUNT Jr., USMC, Change status from DIED NOT AS A RESULT OF HOSTILE 
ACTION to KILLED AS A RESULT OF HOSTILE ACTION. (Oceanside, California) 

Release #537-68 (C-112) 7 Jun 68 

SP4 Willie L. MORGAN Jr., USA, Change status from KILLED AS A RESULT OF HOSTILE 
ACTION to DIED NOT AS A RESULT OF HOSTILE ACTION. (Pine Bluff, Arkansas) 












IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


June 25, 1968 


No. 590-68 (C-124) 
OXford 7-5331 (Info 
OXford 7-3189 (Copies) 


U. S. MILITARY CASUALTIES - VIETNAM 

The Department of Defense today announced the following casualties in 
connection with the conflict in Vietnam. 

KILLED AS A RESULT OF HOSTILE ACTION 

ARMY 


CALIFORNIA _ _ _ , _ 

SFC'B. C. IZARD, father of Mr. Carrol L. IZARD, Bay and Beach 

Space # 38 , Newport Beach, 


Trailer Court, 


SGT William H. GLASPIE, son of Mr. and Mrs. Edward L. GLASPIE, 14350 Texaco 
Avenue , Paramount, 


SP4 David A. DENTON, son of Mr. and Mrs. Gene R. DENTON, 805 West "E" Street, 
Ontario, 

PFC Kenneth R. ESCOTT, son of Mr. and Mrs. William H. ESCOTT, 3724 Orangerie 
Way, Carmichael, 


PFC Ross M. PRESTON, son of Mrs. Margaret F. BEAL, 1120 North Urell Drive, 
La Habra, 


CONNECTICUT 

PVT Eugene L. MANSELLE III, 
Terrace, Hartford, 


son of Mr. and Mrs. John G. MANSELLE, 134 Oakland 


FLORIDA 

SP4 Stephen F. TURNER, 


son of Mrs. Berniece M. TURNER, 


12575 Ridge Road, Largo, 


SFC Earl T. PELHAM Jr., sonaf Mrs. Janie L. PERDUE, 1913 Heckle Street, Augusta, 

PFC Boyd J. YOUNGBLOOD, husband of Mrs. Burma B. YOUNGBLOOD, Box 101, Mountain 
City, 


CPL Thomas E. HARRISON, son of Mrs. Evelyn FULLER, 3011 Myrtle Street, Granite 
City, 


MORE 
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U. S. MILITARY CASUALTIES - VIETNAM (Continued) (C-124) 25 JUN 68 -2- 

KELLEI) AS A RESULT OF HOSTILE ACTION (Continued) 

ILLINOIS 

PVT Gary D. WOODS, son of Mr. and Mrs. Dorvin E. WOODS, 213 Vine Street, Box 88, 
Moro, 

INDIANA 

RFC John S. BROWN, husband of Mrs. Beverly A. BROWN, 2702 Lafayette Avenue, 
Columbus, 

PFC Stephen W. SHAW, son of Mr. and Mrs. William H. SHAW, 4605 English Avenue, 
Indianapolis, 

IOWA 

SP4 Dwight E. HINMAN, husband of Mrs. Kathy A. HINMAN, 84 Kentucky Court, Mason 
City, 

KENTUCKY 

SGT William L. LAW, son of Mrs. Flores TACKETT, Greenup, 

LOUISIANA 

SP4 Charles A. MC KINNEY, son of Mr. and Mrs. Edward MC KINNEY, P.0. Box 382, 
Donaldsonville, 

MARYLAND 

SP4 Ronald SAUNDERS, son of Mr. and Mrs. Oliver L. SAUNDERS, 4903 Ivanhoe Avenue, 
Baltimore, 

MASSACHUSETTS 

SGT John V. QUINTAL, son of Mr. and Mrs. John QUINTAL, Jr., 18 Ossipee Road, 
Somerville, 

MICHIGAN 

SP4 Jeffery H. HALL, son of Mr. and Mrs. Bernard B. HALL, 301 McOmber Street, 
Dowagiac, 

PFC Michael J. JOHNSON, son of Mr. David L. JOHNSON, 2475 Garrison Road, Owosso, 
MISSOIRI 

PFC Udell CHAMBERS, son of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas CHAMBERS, 3l8 Chicago Street, 
Kirkwood, 

PFC William D. HEADRICK, son of Mr. and Mrs. Jasper D. HEADRICK, RR #2, Smithville 
NEW MEXICO 

CPL Jerry D. ABEYTA, son of Mr. and Mrs. Joe ABEYTA, 2012 East 66 Highway, Gallup, 
NEW YORK 

SGT Richard L. TIRICO, son of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph TIRICO, 365 East 209th Street, 
Bronx, 


MORE 





















U. S. MILITARY CASUALTIES - VIETNAM (Continued) (C-124) 25 Jun 68 
KILLED AS A RESULT OF HOSTILE ACTION (Continued) 



OHIO 

SSG Ned T. DYBVIG, son of Mr. and Mrs. Charles C. DYBVIG, 3747 Sulphur Springs 
Road, Toledo, 

CPL James L. STILES, husband of Mrs. Rose A. STILES, 25021 Aurora Road, Lot 
#159, Bedford Heights, 

PFC John F. KENNEDY, son of Mr. and Alva L. KENNEDY, 237 South Kenilworth Avenue, 
Lima, 

OKLAHOMA 

SP4 Larry G. MASSIE, son of Mr. Leonard B. MASSIE, 1103 North 6th Street, 

Tonkawa, 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PFC David R. BARTHOLOMEW, son of Mr. and Mrs. Richard J. STRAUSBERGER, Route 209, 
Kresgeville, 

PFC James R. ZBOYOVSKI, son of Mr. and Mrs. Andrew R. ZBOYOVSKI, 7186 Wattsburg 
Road, Erie, 

TEXAS , , 

SP4 _ Astor SCALES Jr., son of Mr. and Mrs. Astor SCALES Sr., 4704 Russell Street, 

Houston, 

PFC Fredric C. MC CASKILL, husband of Mrs. Sandra S. MC CASKILL, 502 Zenith 
Street, Lubbock, 

WASHINGTON 

CPT Warner C. JACOBSON, son of Mr.and Mrs. George C. JACOBSON, 2117 Cascade Way, 
Longview, 

PFC Ronald L. ALESHIRE, husband of Mrs. Helen A. ALESHIRE, Route #6, Box 250, 
Olympia, 

PFC Richard T. DUTRO, son of Mr. and Mrs. Richard G. DUTRO, Route #1, Box l4l, 
Spokane, 

WEST VIRGINIA 

SGT George _ r 7 POWELL Jr., son of Mrs. Norma R. POWELL, 622 Anna Jarvis Drive, 
Grafton, 

CPL Thomas L. WINES, son of Mr. and Mrs. Dennis M. WINES, P.0. Box 333, Elkview, 
WISCONSIN 

PFC Michael E. PROTHERO, husband of Mrs. Judith A. PROTHERO, Route #1, Lyndon 
Station, 


MORE 
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it. S. MILITARY CASUALTIES - VIETNAM (Continued) (C-124) 25 Jun 68 
KILLED AS A RESULT OF HOSTILE ACTION (Continued) 

WISCONSIN 

PFC Robert G. ZINK, sen of Mrs. Catherine D. ZINK, 309 Georgia Avenue, 

.CJt.PVDn a T> + 7 


PUERTO RICO 

SP4 Rigoberto TORRES-LOPEZ, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bo Aibonito, San Sebastian, 


Eusebio TORRES, Ruta Rural # 1 , 


MARINE CORPS 

ALABAMA 

LCPL Carey L. JOHNS, son of Mr. and Mrs. Joe M. BORINSON, 21 Crestwood Drive, 


ARIZONA 

SGT Jose R. MONCAYO, son of Mrs. Borrifacia FERNIZA, P.0. Box 73 , Morenci, 
CALIFORNIA 

LCPL Allen W. LEWIS, husband of Mrs. Allen W. LEWIS, 38005 Parkmont Drive, Fremont, 

rFC Rudolph JENNINGS, son of Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. JENNINGS, i486 Quesada 
Avenue, San Francisco, 


PFC Litael JORDAN Jr., son of Mrs. Essie M. JORDAN, 1226 East 99 th Street 
Los Angeles, 


GEORGIA 

LCPL Eugene RICHARDS, son of Mr. Lillie M. RAGLAND, 510 Lemon Street, Marietta, 


ILLINOIS 

LCPL Calvin GOLDEN Jr., son of Mrs. Mary L. MC MULLEN, 1434 South Karlou Avenue 
fThn . 7 


FFC Andrew G. RICHARD, son of Mr. and Mrs. John C. 
Lincoln, 


F. RICHARD, 608 Washing Street, 


INDIANA 

LCPL Robert E. VEACH, son of Mr. and Mrs. Guy M. VEACH, RR # 2 , Lebanon, 

KANSAS 

LCPL Donald E. WHITERS, son of Mrs. Ruby G. WHITERS, 2023 Random Road, Wichita, 


KENTUCKY 


LCPL Geoffrey T. ROWSON, brother of 21t W. ROWSON III, 052463 
Hall, AOB- 8 , Detachment B, 1st Bn, Schools Brigade, USA Arms, 

PFC James L. LUTTRELL, son of Mrs. Helen LUTTRELL, Route # 5 , 


7, USA, Steele 
Fort Knox, 

Owensboro, 


MORE 
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MICHIGAN 

LCPL Steven B. LAVIGNE, son of Mr. and Mrs. Fabian W. LAVIGNE, Route #1, 

Box 31, Cheboygan, 

MINNESOTA 

PFC Aloysius F. SPICZKA Jr., son of Mr. and Mrs. Aloysius SPICZKA Sr., 2718 
Humboldt Avenue . North,Minneapolis, 

NEW YORK 

LCPL Joseph SCHILLER, son of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph SCHILLER, 54 Herbert Street, 
Brooklyn, 

PFC Neftale J. LABOY, son of Mrs. Luz M. LABOY, 1521 Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, 
PFC David J. MARSH, son of Mrs. Evelyn MARSH, 415 Avenue "C", Brooklyn, 

NORTH CAROLINA 

LC£l Elwood OWENS, husband of Mrs. Barbara OWENS, 208 West Saint Elmo Street, 
Windsor, 

PVT Bobby R. LANE, son of Mrs. Leerene L. LANE, 420 Woodrow Street, Goldsboro, 

PVT Anthony R. LOVE, son of Mrs. Mable G. M. LOVE, 130 North Gaston Avenue, 
Dallas, 

OHIO 

LCPL Denis M. CHMEL, son of Mr. and Mrs. Benny W. CHMEL, 4085 Canterbury Road, 
North Olmsted, 

LCPL Harold N. MINNIEAR, son of Mr. Walter L. MINNIEAR, 101 Eureka Avenue, 
Columbus, 

PENNSYLVANIA 

LCPL Charles K. BURKART, son of Mr. and Mrs. Charles K. BURKART, 434 North Main 
Street, Greensburg, 

LCPL Fergus J. CARROLL, son of Mr. and Mrs. Fergus CARROLL, 926 St. Vincent 
Street, Philadelphia, 

LCPL James C. HEARD, husband of Mrs. James C. HEARD, 5655 Lebanon Avenue, 
Philadelphia, 

PFC Neil W. WEINTRAUB, son of Mrs. Kathleen M. DI STEFANO, 6388 Leonard Avenue, 
Cornwells Heights, 


MORE 
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KILLED AS A RESULT OF HOSTILE ACTION (Continued) 

BLEWITT, Jr., son of Mr. and Mrs. William A. BLEWITT, Sr., 2 5 2 
South County Line Road, Wayne, 

™ S rfla ra P. HOWLAND, Jr., son of Mr. and Mrs. Howard P. HOWLAND, Sr., 624 
Templewood Court, Nashville, 

CEL Robert A. MC LOUGHLIN, son of Mr. and Mrs. Robert A. MC LOUGHLIN, Sr., 1638 
North Hills Blvd., Knoxville, 

S§Talenn H. DUSBABEK, son of Mr. and Mrs. EUner C. DUSBABEK, Route #1, Box 177-B, 
West, 

LCEL Rito SILVA, husband of Mrs. Rito SILVA, 504 Nayer, Alice, 

FFCBasilio G«EZ, husband of Mrs. Gloria GOMEZ, 726 Erline Street, San Antonio, 

SSd D. WILLIAMS, Jr., son of Mr. and Mrs. Donald D. WILLIAMS, 8903 Sierra 
Road, Richmond, 

SlrllL J. STRNAD, son of Mr. and Mrs. Fran* J. STRNAD, RR #2, Box 12A, 
Junction City, 

RFC Patrick A. CONNELLY, son of Mr. and Mrs. Ward CONNELLY, 8 l 6 Crooks Street, 
Green Bay, 

AIR FORCE 


TEXAS 

Captain Richard L 
Abilene, 


. RUSSELL, husband of Mrs. Judy M. RUSSELL, 302 Mockingbird, 


DIED OF WOUNDS 
ARMY 

OKLAHOMA _ ^ y , B ^ OT , t WASHINGTON. 1409 Standish 

RFC Do na l d L. WASHINGTON, son of Mr. and Mrs. Booker I. w/vbiuiMui , 

Street, Oklahoma City, 

MARINE CORPS 

linSIren N. CHAPMAN, son of Mrs. Dorothy CHAPMAN, c/o William CHAPMAN, 

Belair Avenue, Ft. Myers, 


MORE 
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MISSING TO DEAD - HOSTILE 
ARMY 


ALABAMA 
CPL Roosevelt 
Mathews, 

SP4 Ernest L. 

SP4 Robert L. 
Russellville, 


TOWNSEND, son of Mr. and Mrs. McKinley PICKETT, General Delivery, 

ELLIOTT, husband of Mrs. Mary L. ELLIOTT, 22 McRae Homes, Dothan, 
MC GEE, Jr., son of Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. MC GEE, Sr., Route #5, 


CALIFORNIA 

CPL Coy F. STARK, husband of Mrs. Gayle F. 
Street, Hughson, 


STARK, P.0. Box 408, 2213 Charles 


CPL Charles V. VASQUEZ, Jr., son of Mrs. Luisa V. VASQUEZ, 3307 Gleason Avenue 
Los Angeles, 


GEORGIA 

SP4 William E. SAPP, son of Mrs. Edwinia D 


ILLINOIS 

CPL Robert D. JANSSEN, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Street, Minonk, 


. LONG, Route #1, Ludowici, 
Arthur A. JANSSEN, 916 West 6th 


llrlllis 0. AKERS, son of Mr. and Mrs. Frank D. AKERS, 5304 Katy Belle Court, 
Louisville, 

RFC Alfred E. WHITEHEAD, son of Mrs. Naomi WHITEHEAD, General Delivery, Harlan, 


S^ChSles A. BEDSOLE, son of Mr. and Mrs. Charles R. BEDSOLE, P.0. Box 252, 

Severna Park, 

SP4 David L. STOCKMAN, son of Mr. and Mrs. Franklin K. STOCKMAN, 6219 McClean 
Blvd., Baltimore, 

CPL^Michael D. MURRAY, son of Mr. Myron G. MURRAY, 8485 Sheperd Road, Clare, 

cS^SfL^ tHER, husband of Mrs. Janie M. JOYNER, Route #2, Box 408, Castalia, 
CPL ALLen S. STROUD, husband of Mrs. Dora A. STROUD, 637 Whitaker Lane, Garner, 


MORE 
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MISSING TO DEAD - HOSTILE (Continued) 

PFC T Robert HAWKINS, husband of Mrs. Brenda C. HAWKINS, Route #1, Clyde, 
PFC^Vernell^E NS, son of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph OWENS, 9^0 Razor Road, Allendale, 


WASHINGTON 

CPL Stephen B. OWEN, son of Mr. and Mrs. 


Jim L. OWEN, 6l0 South 5th Avenue, Yakima, 


NAVY 

^Q^eri S s ter Second Class) Frank BOWMAM, son of Mrs. Rosalee BOWMAN, 
Route #1, Box h8 , Walterboro, 

MISSING AS A RESULT OF HOSTILE ACTION 


ARMY 


PSG Donald D. KORB 
SP4 Milo H. STRATTON 
PFC Jerry FLEMING 
PFC Ronald K. GROOMS 

AIR FORCE 

1 T.T James E. BOOTH 


DIED NOT AS A RESULT OF HOSTILE ACTION 
ARMY 


GEORGIA 
SFC 


Roosevelt CLARK, husband of Mrs. Joyce A. CLARK, 3135 Tate Street, Augusta, 


lose D. BABINSACK, husband of Mrs. Lora M. BABINSACK, 119 Walker Road, 
Muldraugh, 

™ S H. MEEKER Jr., son of Mr. and Mrs. Edward H. MEEKER Sr., 275 Central 
Avenue, Edison, 

SCT Lawrence A. SHAFFER, son of Mrs. Dorthy R. CORY, c/o Mr. Tom CLINE, RR #1, 
Box VG29, Albuquerque, 


MCRE 
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DIED NOT AS A RESULT OF HOSTILE ACTION (Continued) 

NEW YORK _ __ 

SP4'Carleton p. HASTINGS, son of Mr. and Mrs. Alfred HASTINGS, 4117 Old 

Ransomville Road, Ransomville, 


SP^ Thomas M. WERNER, son of Mr. and Mrs. George A. WERNER, 3222 Glenmore 
Avenue, Cincinnati, 


SP4 Paul"A. BOGUSKI, son of Mr. and Mrs. Alexander S. BOGUSKI, 629 South 
Seminole Street, Okmulgee, 


PUERTO RICO 

PFC Jose E~ BENITEZ-RIVERA, brother of Mr. Vencente BENITEZ-RIVERA, 
Interior, Carolina, 


San Francisco 


MARINE CORPS 


MARYLAND 

PFC James K. LEACH, 
Baltimore, 


son of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas W. LEACH, 601 East 31st Street, 


PENNSYLVANIA ,, . , r , 

PFC Barry E. KINCAID, husband of Mrs. Barry E. KINCAID, 7°9 Madison Avenue, York, 


TEXAS 


PFC - Guadalupe LERMA, son of Mr. and Mrs. Jose GUERRA, Route #1, Box 130, Edcough, 

MISSING TO DEAD - NON HOSTILE 


ARMY 


% 


MARYLAND 

PFC Johnny A. MC DANIELS, 
Street, Baltimore, 


son of Mr. and Mrs. Henry J. NORMAN, 817 North Bentalou 


MISSING NOT AS A RESULT OF HOSTILE ACTION 


ARMY 


SGT Gregory M. ROSS 


CORRECTION: 
SP4 John S. 


Release #491-68 J (C-104) 27 May 68 
FLORES, USA, Delete from list. Erroneously released as MISSING. 


END 
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U. S. MILITARY CASUALTIES - VIETNAM 

The Department of Defense today announced the following casualties in 
connection with the conflict in Vietnam. 


KILLED AS A RESULT OF HOSTILE ACTION 
ARMY 


iLT I SI § QUEZADA, son of Mr. Jesus C. QUEZADA, Box 966, Trona, 

PFC Daryel J. YOUNG, husband of Mrs. Shirley A. YOUNG, 936 East Francis, Ontario, 

win B. HEM, husband of Mrs. Doris J. HELM, 637 East Ormsby Street, Louisville 
CPL Gary WILKINSON, son of Mr. and Mrs. Ewing R. WILKINSON, Route #6, Murray, 


MINNESOTA 

RFC James F. MEGA, 

Paul, 


son of Mr. and Mrs. Frank J. MEGA, 


440 9 th Avenue South, St. 


NEBRASKA 

2LT Paul L. OAKES, Jr., 
48th Avenue, Omaha, 


father of Miss Jody L. OAKES, 


c/o Guardian, 2715 North 


NEW YORK 

PFC Richard P. STASIO, husband of Mrs. 
Brooklyn, 


Rose S. STASIO, 6719 13th Avenue, 


NORTH DAKOTA 

PFC Larry R. OLSON, son of Mr. 
Me Henry, 


and Mrs. Arthur G. OLSON, c/o General Delivery, 


OHIO 

CPL Kenneth C. FLEMING, Jr., 
Mitchell Avenue, Zanesville, 


son of Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth C. FLEMING, Sr., 


1375 


PENNSYLVANIA 

PFC Kenneth E. NOLAND, 


son of Mrs. Betty S. WOLFE, 405 East 13th Street, Chester 


MORE 
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TENNESSEE _ _ , //_, A t , 

SP4 Freddy GREENE, son of Mr. and Mrs. Emory M. GREENE, Route #1, Athens, 

TEXAS 

GPL Charles P. BARNES, son of Mr. and Mrs. Barney B. BARNES, 5809 Manila Drive, 
El Paso, 

PFC Donald J. ROE, son of Mr. and Mrs. John P. ROE, 1508 South Rusk Street, 
Sherman, 


VERMONT 


v Hiru v iwi^ ± ji _ , T . 

CPL Ernest V. SHOMPANY, son of Mr. Frederick R. SHOMPANY, Route #1, Derby Line, 


WASHINGTON 

SP4 Bradley J. JOHNSON, 
Street, Tacoma, 


son of Mrs. Barbara A. JOHNSON, 6029 South Lawrence 


NAVY 


FLORIDA 

HN (Hospitalman) Danny W. ALDAY, son of Mr. Sherman ALDAY, P.0. Box 2101, 
Tallahassee, 


HM3 (Hospital Corpsman Third Class) Stephen W. KURTTI, husband of Mrs Eva E 
KURTTI, c/o Aho Brothers, Route #2, Box 140, Frazee, 

MARINE CORPS 


CALIFORNIA 

PVT Ralph H. PADILLA, 


son of Mr. and Mrs. Jesse R. PADILLA, 55 East Cone Avenue, 


Merced, 

MASSACHUSETTS 

PVT James E. "DEGNIS, husband of Mrs. James E. DEGNIS, 


NEW JERSEY T T 

PFC Robert L. BALL, son of Mr. and Mrs. Richard BALL, 


65 Paine Street, Worchester, 
26 Bond Street, Trenton, 


PFC Terry L.PARSONS, son of Mrs. Edith M. PARSONS, 2051 Sullivant Avenue, 
Columbus, 


MORE 
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KILLED AS A RESULT OF HOSTILE ACTION (Continued) 

TEXAS 

RFC Jesus R. PEREZ, son of Mr. and Mrs. Adan A. PEREZ, 931 East Santa Gertrudis, 
Kingsville, 


AIR FORCE 

IOWA 

IstLt Robert M. SCOTT, husband of Mrs. Patricia A. SCOTT, 4221 Lincoln Way, 
Sioux City, 


DIED OF WOUNDS 
ARMY 


CALIFORNIA 

SP4 John M. GOLDEN, son of Mr. and Mrs. James F. GOLDEN, 13591 Sutter Drive, 
Westminster, 

MARINE CORPS 

LOUISIANA 

LCPL Clayton H. JOHNSON, son of Mr. Alton JOHNSON, 3310 Danneel Street, 

New Orleans, 

MISSING TO DEAD - HOSTILE 
ARMY 

ALABAMA 

SGT David L. MC DONALD, son of Mr. and Mrs. Letcher D. MC DONALD, Route #3? 
Box 11, Jasper, 

GEORGIA 

SP4 Larry E. GOSWICK, father of Miss Sandra L. ROBERTS, c/o Mrs. Ruby ROBERTS, 
Route #2, Adairsville, 

NEW YORK 

RFC John A. ANSELL, Jr., husband of Mrs. Dava P. ANSELL, 1431 54th Street, 
Brooklyn, 

OHIO 

SP4 Thomas R. EDWARDS, son of Mrs. Corda P. SETTERS, 707 Orchard Street, 
Middletown, 

PENNSYLVANIA 

SP4 Richard J. JONES, son of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph A. JONES, Box 84, Allport, 


MORE 
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MISSING TO DEAD - HOSTILE (Continued) 

TEXAS 

RFC Jesus MARTINEZ, son of Mr. and Mrs. Bartolo L. MARTINEZ, 318 Keralum Street 
Mission, ’ 


MISSING AS A RESULT OF HOSTILE ACTION 
NAVY 

LT Nicholas M. CARPENTER 

GMG2 (Gunner's Mate Second Class) Patrick 0. FORD 

DIED NOT AS A RESULT OF HOSTILE ACTION 
ARMY 


KENTUCKY 

COL Richard S. POHL, husband of Mrs. Anne M. POHL, 4107-A Lee Village, Fort 
Campbell, 

TENNESSEE 

SGM Leroy J. BROWNING, husband of Mrs. Judith C. BROWNING, 17 Welch Street, 
Route #8, Clarksville, 


MARINE CORPS 

OHIO 

PEC Eddie RIGGINS, son of Mr. and Mrs. Edward RIGGINS, 771 East 102nd Street, 
Cleveland, 

WASHINGTON 

LCPL Richard E. WHITE, son of Mr. and Mrs. Ted A. WHITE, 2917 Oakcrest Way, 
Port Angeles, 


MISSING NOT AS A RESULT OF HOSTILE ACTION 
NAVY 

GMG3 (Gunner's Mate Third Class) Marcus E. CLINE 


END 
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Oxford 7-3189 (Copies) 



U. S. MILITARY CASUALTIES - VIETNAM 

The Department of Defense today announced the following casualties in 
connection with the conflict in Vietnam. 

killed as a result of hostile action 


ARMY 


irtsard MARZENELL, Jr.. son of Mr. and Mrs. Edward J. MARZENELL, Ho8 Camellia 
Road, Birmingham, 

|§TllrF. ARELLANO, son of Mrs. Lucy A. SANCHEZ, 81 Front Street, Santa Crus, 
iraius D. TUTTLE, husband of Mrs. Marilyn 0. TUTTLE, RR #2, Galatia, 

S£ ny J. MANCUSO, son of Mr. and Mrs. Salvatore J. MANCUSO, 57 Devoe Street, 
Brooklyn, 

WO James B. TASKER, husband of Mrs. Bonita J. TASKER, 1555 South Peyton 
Road, Troy, 

CPL^Mack W. WILLIAMS, brother of Mr. Sam A. WILLIAMS, Route #3, Apache, 

^T^James b 7 WASHINGTON, husband of Mrs. Alleain M. WASHINGTON, 3300 North 15th 
Street, Philadelphia, 

Ifieorge D. SCHILLING, husband of Mrs. Patricia F. SCHILLING, 1321 Ben Hur Street, 
Houston, 

1S T l” E Ro F 5. SPROUSE, son of Mr. and Mrs. Oliver M. SPROUSE, Route #2, Box 25, 
Dunmore, 

MORE 
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KILLED AS A RESULT OF HOSTILE ACTION (Continued) 

MARINE CORPS 


FLORIDA 

LCPL Preston R. SCOTT, son of Mr. Isreal SCOTT, Century, 


MICHIGAN 

PFC Richard A. JONES, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Morenci, 


Sheldon W. JONES, 221 West Locust, 


OHIO 

PFC John R. DOWLING, son of Mr. and Mrs. Hugh B. DOWLING, 


RR #3, Akron, 


LCPL Randy L. MATHIAS, husband of Mrs. Joanie C. MATHIAS, 455 West 200 North, 
Bountiful, 


WEST VIRGINIA 

LCPL Harold E. GRAHAM, son of Mr. and Mrs. 


George W. GRAHAM, Box 316, Wilkinson, 


LCPL David L. POWELL, son of Mrs. Dorothy W. BONNELL, Box 87 , Lost Creek, 


AIR FORCE 


OKLAHOMA 

IstLt Johnnie C 

Enid, 

TEXAS 

Major Robert F. 


. CORNELIUS, husband of Mrs. Phyllis A. CORNELIUS, 1906 Ramona, 
WOODS, husband of Mrs. Mary G. WOODS, 204 Carswell Main, Waco, 


DIED OF WOUNDS 
MARINE CORPS 


CALIFORNIA 

PFC Jerome GARCIA, son of Mr. and Mrs. 


John GARCIA, 1608 68 th Avenue, Sacramento, 


WEST VIRGINIA 

LCPL David W. JORGENSEN, 

Avenue, Williamstcwn, 


son of Mr. and Mrs. James P. JORGENSEN, 608 Roseland 


MISSING TO DEAD - HOSTILE 


ARMY 


ILLINOIS 

PFC Jerry FLEMING, son of Mrs. Millie L. 


FLEMING, 520 East 88th Street, Chicago, 


MORE 
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NEW YORK 

RFC Jan A. CARMODY, son of Mr. and Mrs. John A. CARMODY, 25 7th Street, Staten 
Island, 

NORTH CAROLINA 

FFC Freddie L. MC NEIL, son of Mr. and Mrs. Clarence J. MC NEIL, 8l4 Weiss Avenue 
Fayetteville, 


MARINE CORPS 

MASSACHUSETTS 

PFC Barry LOWE, son of Mr. and Mrs. Curtis LOWE, 30 "C" Street, Framingham, 
MISSING AS A RESULT OF HOSTILE ACTION 
ARMY 

SSG Ernest SANAZARO, Jr. 

SGT Carl I. JOHNSON 
RFC David B. TAYLOR 

NAVY 

LTJG Joseph S. MOBLEY 

DIED NOT AS A RESULT OF HOSTILE ACTION 
ARMY 

ARIZONA 

RFC Gary B. GRISBY, son of Mr. and Mrs. Gus L. GRISBY, 2108 South Park Avenue, 
Tucson, 

GEORGIA 

LTC Kenneth W. HALL, husband of Mrs. Mary E. HALL, 2431 Rice Street, Columbus, 
MARYLAND 

SP4 James D. BUDAHAZY, II, son of Mrs. Rosemarie P. BUDAHAZY, 2103 Searles Road, 
Baltimore, 

MASSACHUSETTS 

1LT Michael P. VAUGHAN, husband of Mrs. Virginia M. VAUGHAN, 164 Grant Avenue 
Medford, 

MICHIGAN 

SP5 William E. BADER, son of Mr. and Mrs. Earl W. BADER, 2409 Paris Avenue N E 
Grand Rapids, * *’ 


MORE 
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DIED NOT AS A RESULT OF HOSTILE ACTION (Continued) 



PENNSYLVANIA 

CPL Terry J. P. NEILL, son of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur NEILL, 631 Race Street, 
Bristol, 

MISSING TO DEAD - NON HOSTILE 
ARMY 

OHIO 

SGT Gregory M. ROSS, son of Mr. and Mrs. Chester A. ROSS, 2106 McCollum Road, 
Youngstown, 

MISSING NOT AS A RESULT OF HOSTILE ACTION 
ARMY 

PFC Marvin R. MC CAIN, Jr. 

CORRECTION: Release #300-68 (C-68) 5 APR 68 

SP4 Quinten E. MULLEAVEY, USA, Delete from list, erroroneously released. 

END 













